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God’s moral character seen dubious 


SACRED HISTORY: The Civilization of 
the Old Testament World. By Daniel-Rops 
(Translated by K. Madge). New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50. 

Sacred History is a very intriguing book 
whatever may be the point of view of the 
reader. It belongs to the great mass of 
books, historical and fictional, now being 
produced and widely read, designed to re- 
affirm the “Supernatural and exclusive char- 
acter of Christianity” as delivered into the 
control and direction of the Roman Catholic 
Church by God. The author, writer and 
teacher of standing in France, began the 
book in 1940. Soon after its publication in 
1943, the Gestapo destroyed the plates. After 
the liberation, the book was reissued. 


One might say that the book is a left- 
handed and reluctant recognition of an his- 
torical process involved in the idea that 
Christianity is a “Supernatural Revelation” 
—‘The Faith which was once for all de- 
livered unto the saints.” The book is not 
a critical and objective study and presenta- 
tion of an historical process. It does not 
and cannot recognize the manifest truth that 
the high spots in the historical process of 
mankind, whether in Hebrew history or in 
the twentieth century world events, are not 
spots of “Supernatural Revelation,” but spots 
of significant discovery of truth and its im- 
plications, by men of flesh and _ spirit. 
Whether or not the author suspects it, the 
book betrays an undeclared assumption that 
there is an historical process in the back- 
ground of what became Christianity. Only 
by a very clever and, at times, entertaining 
twisting of alleged events does he develop a 
“Sacred History” that points to a full and 
complete “Supernatural Revelation” of re- 
ligion in Christ and into the hands of Peter 
and the Roman Church. 

His method is very simple, but it takes for 
granted a rather dubious moral character of 
God. What the book amounts to is that God 
used the Hebrew people as a “Fifth 
Column” amid the conflicting tribes of 
ancient times. From time to time he issued 
directives, a series of them beginning with 
Abram to whom God said: “I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great.” From then on 
God injects these directives into the minds 
of men, and they and their fellow travelers 
carry out the directives, quite unaware of 
their meaning, but all pointing to the great 
and complete “Revelation” in Christ. The 
Hebrew people go through all the agony and 
drudgery of centuries to prepare for a 
promised land from which they are forever 
excluded. As one reads the tales as un- 
folded in this book, he is always reminded of 
a clever radio program advertising some de- 
odorizing device, thoroughly protected by 
patents, manufactured by xyz, sold in all 
qualified stores. No other device can do the 
trick. In the midst of news, fanciful tales, 
one or two facts, there suddenly comes the 
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disguised and often arrogant plug for the 
“exclusive patented device.” 

Such thoughts are amusing ,but disquiet- 
ing. Take the book from its own point of 
view, and it becomes a very pleasant ride 
through history in a well-made easy-rolling 
car, over a carefully constructed highway. 
The car is driven by a skilful driver, well in- 
doctrinated as to the territory and points 
of interest. Now and then he stops at a 
“Sacred Spot” and explains how God issued 
a directive at this point, and indicates the 
direction in which God is leading these un- 
suspecting people. If one does not take it 
too seriously, it is an interesting and reveal- 
ing affair. If one takes it as true history it 
becomes tragic. ; 

EARL C. DAVIS 


Sick evil wind 


CROSSWINDS. By Martha Cheavens. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75. 

When he returned from World War J, 
Rev. James Bronson was shaken in his as- 
surance about goodness and about God and 
about his own sincerity in remaining in the 
ministry. He had an offer from a New Eng- 
land boys’ school to act as headmaster, and 
he thought maybe he ought to accept, be- 
cause when his people came to him for com- 
fort and certainty he felt he didn’t know 
the answers himself. How could he lead his 
church? “Crosswinds, the healine sweet- 
ness of God’s breath coming from one 
direction and against it, the sick evil wind 
of a lost world,” he said. (P. 42). 

It took work and pain and time for him 
to find his answer; and he found it on the 
banks of the Rio Grande. This is a warm. 
human story, with pathos, humor, and sus- 
pense. One can forgive it for being a little 
too sweet, a little too felicitious at the 
crises. Don’t worry—it all comes out all 
right. 


“Dont talk to me about the General 


Conference! I lost my credentials over 
the Rockies, and they wouldn't let me in. 
Besides a little bird told me there wasn’t 
any fight—the Unitarians decided to save 
the world after all.” 


Entered as second-class matter May 31, 1941, at the post office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 
Subscription, U. §. 
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‘Three for the money 


THIRTY STORIES I LIKE TO TELL. B. 
Margaret W. Eggleston. New York: Harpe 
& Brothers. $1.50. ; 
TUMBLEWEED BOY. By Eleanor Huli 
New York: Friendship Press. $1.75. 
ISRAELI TALES AND LEGENDS. B; 
Arnold Posy. New York: Block Publishing 
$3.00. ‘ 

In her preface, Mrs. Owen ((Margare 
Eggleston) writes: “Of all the hundreds o 
stories that I have written or told boys an 
girls during these many years, the story o 
Jimmie Stand-by is the one most often asket 
for.” That is because the author is a goos 
story-teller, because the story is true, ant 
because the reader is left with the desire t 
emulate Dr. Grenfell and Jimmie. Not al 
of her stories are true in the sense of bein; 
actual happenings. For example, her ver 
best story, in my opinion, “Growing towar 
God,” is about trees which think and fee 
and talk together. The truth here is greate 
than the truth: “This actually happened 
and becomes the truth that is always hap 
pening among humans of every kind and fo 
all we know might well be happening amon; 
trees. At least it looks so to us. 

Any minister or Church School Superin 
tendent or teacher who wants a story to il 
lustrate an idea had better have a copy o 
the Eggleston collection on hand. That i 
why stories should be on hand anyway—t 
illustrate, rather than to entertain. As Dr 
Lawrence K. Frank of the New York Ethica 
Culture Movement said in his address a 
the May Meetings, that that is how Bibl 
stories should be used also. 

A fourth qualification of a good story i 


that it reveal some feature of a culture 


When Bible stories are thus understood—an 
that will be only when we remove th 
stamp of authoritarianism from them, whe 
we cease to look upon the Bible as an ency 
clopedia of ethical rules to be used with a 
index, they will take a new place amon 
stories as material for religious educatior 

Arnold Posy’s Israeli stories are a reminde 
that the Bible stories reveal Hebrew cultur 
of other times, and that there is a cultur 
to be reckoned with in the future Jewis 
political state. His sources are many ¢ 
them from older tradition—as all cultures in 
variably are—but the purpose seems to be 
revelation of the culture of today. Some ¢ 
these stories will make a worthwhile add 
tion to the’ stock-in-trade of illustrativ 
material. 

The way in which Tumbleweed Boy ac 
complishes these objectives is worthy ¢ 
special note. It reveals the “Oakie” phas 
of our American life from the point of vie 
of the young boy. It is as truthful as Steir 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath. It is as goo 
story-telling as any of the above. It coul 
not fail to inspire emulation. Because ¢ 
its length it will not be as handy for illu: 
trative use, but it would make an exceller 
gift book to a boy or girl, 12 to 15 year 
of age; and might well accidentally fall int 
the hands of adults, especially parents « 
children aged 10-16. 

RAYMOND B. JOHNSO 
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ELMTOWN’S YOUTH. By A. B. Hollings- 
head, New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $5. 
| Most people assume that churches are 
institutions of worship. They are that; 
but in addition they are engines of status. 
‘The function of the engine varies with 
every member: One person, satisfied with 
is position in society, whether it be high 
low, asks for nothing from his church 
but religion. Another person may be a very 
‘energetic and conspicuous participant in all 
urch functions, including worship, but to 
im the church is primarily a machine for 
attaining higher status. 

These observations are abundantly con- 
firmed by Elmtown’s Youth: The Impact of 
ocial Classes on Adolescents. 
is based on extensive field research, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Human Development of the Univer- 
‘sity of Chicago, with a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. 
Every parent can profit by reading and 
reflecting upon this book. The same can 
be said for those who seek to understand 


The volume 


Good and biased 


4 SHORT HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST. By George E. Kirk. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press. $3.75. 


Public Affairs Press usually puts out 
pretty good books and this is a good one, 
at least good and biased. Generally speak- 
ing the author is anti-Zionist, and, I think, 
‘somewhat anti-Russian. He ascribes to the 
Zionists a duplicity which I think he ought 
‘to ascribe also, and in far stronger terms, 
to the British colonial office. But I am not 
one to say that a book against which I am 
biased is not a good book. On the con- 
trary, I would rather see a book come out 
fighting than hide under a pretended and 
usually non-existent “objectivity.” 


This book traces the history of the Middle 
East from 600 a. p. to the present, and it is 
written with skill and verve. It has a ple- 
thora of facts, but ought to be read in con- 
junction with Palestine To Whom by Frank 
Gervasi and other pro-Zionist books such as 
Van Paassen’s debatable Forgotten Ally. 


For example, in describing the flight of 
the Arabs, in the recent hostilities, Kirk at- 
tributes this primarily to the Jewish ex- 
tremists’ massacre of Arabs at Deir Yasin. 
Kirk does not mention the radio appeals of 
the Arab Higher Executive for the Arabs to 
withdraw before the Jewish advances in 
order to reform their ranks on the territory 
of the Arab States for the grand invasion 
of Jewish-held Palestine. And while speak- 
ing of massacres, it might be well to add 
a long list of Arab massacres of Jews, such 
as the murder of 67 doctors and nurses on 
Mt. Seopus. 

I don’t think Mr. Kirk would believe many 
of the Jewish stories since he has a whole 
section in his book deovted to the wiles 
of Zionist propaganda. __ 

_ Mr. Kirk is eminently fair and eminently 
correct when he ascribes Russia’s interest in 


‘ 


the Middle East to her dread of a capitalist 
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Churches as ‘engines of status’ 


the inner motives of church life. Chapter 
10, especially, will open many eyes to much 
that is wholesome and much that is vicious 
in churches as a whole and in their youth 
and adult organizations. 

Sample conclusion, in a discussion of an 
organization that holds a “semi-annual can- 
dlelight service at which the sacred ritual 
is administered to the neophyte by the 
members:” “Although these organizations are 
integrated nominally around religion and 
religious objectives, they in essence promote 
primarily the clique interests of their mem- 
bers.” 

The same “hidden” purpose is found 
permeating parents’ groupings, too. In 
fact, the investigators found families choos- 
ing among Elmtown’s churches largely on 
the basis, not of religion, but on the basis 
of social factors. Elmtown has no Uni- 
tarian church, but this section will bear 
study by those who seek to understand 
the internal and external tensions of liberal 
churches from coast to coast. 


M. A. 


holy war against Russia as well as to Russia’s 
desperate need for more oil. But I am 
ashamed of his apparent willingness to con- 
done American and British tactics in regard 
to the Italian colonies, apparently on the 
ground that we need a “balance of power.” 
Kirk has a religious solution as well as a 
political one, in that man must contact Eter- 
nity, and sense his own sin. I agree. But 
this Niebuhrian theology, excellent though 
it be, can be interpreted in many different 
ways, and you have to be careful whose sin 
you sense—yours or the other fellow’s. 


HUGH WESTON 


A hard - bought thing 


THE TIDES OF DAWN. By E. Louise 
Mally. New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. $3.50. 


For those of us who are inclined to take 
our religious liberties for granted, it may be 
illuminating to recall some of the’ details of 
life in the Spanish-ruled Netherlands in the 
decade 1562-1572 when William of Orange 
was pitting his seemingly puny strength 
against the might of King Philip m of Spain. 
That is the background of this book. Mar- 
tyrdom for heresy, mass murder for opposi- 
tion to the official party line of the time, con- 
fiscation of property and other economic 
pressures against those who deviated from 
the True Faith —these, our author shows, 
were commonplace. The right of freedom 
of belief had not yet been won in the Low 
Countries, nor in France nor Spain; and what 
it cost to establish this right—in human 
terms —is shown vividly in the siege of 
Leyden, which was practically starved out 
before relief came when they let in the sea. 

This is not a brilliant novel; but there is 
good historical research behind it, and the 
theme naturally attracts Unitarians, espe- 
cially those who realize that the battle for 
the same basic liberty has never really ended. 

E. D. 
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The Biennial General Conference was held 
last month in Portland, Oregon—with the 
host church being the First Unitarian Soci- 
ety. The society was organized in 1866; 
the second Unitarian church to be formed 
on the Pacific Coast. Its ministers have in- 
cluded Thomas Lamb Eliot, Earl Wilbur, 
William G. Eliot, Jr., and Richard M. Steiner 
(minister since 1934), It was at the instance 
of Thomas Lamb Eliot that Reed College 
(Conference Headquarters) was founded by 
two Unitarians, Simeon and Amanda Reed. 
Architect of the Portland Church was Jamie- 
son Parker, a member of the congregation. 
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In a new form a new Reich 


MEMOIRS OF ALFRED ROSENBERG. 
Commentaries by Serge Lang and Ernst 


von Schenck. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Co. $4. 


Unwittingly, Alfred Rosenberg, the philos- 
opher and theorizer of the Nazi regime of 
Germany, has left us a valuable testament. 
It is valuable, not only as a somewhat inti- 
mate record of the development of this 
philosophy which almost destroyed the world 
—and which, in its aftermath may yet suc- 
ceed in doing so—but also as a record of 
the process by which an intelligent man can 
prove to himself that black makes white. 


The Memoirs were written during and 
after his trial at Nuremberg, while he was 
awaiting execution. Actually, they were 
written as a kind of defense for himself, as 
with characteristic tenderness of the corner- 
ed rat, he turned on his former colleagues 
and collaborators, blaming them, most espe- 
cially Goebbels, Himmler and Bormann for 
the “sickness” of the Third Reich. It was 
a betrayal of Rosenberg’s philosophy, of 
course! 


The book must be read by anyone who 
wishes to understand what happened to 
Germany, and what is happening still, but 
even more, what is going to happen during 
the next decade, or so, for the mighty river 
of National Socialism is only weakly dammed 
up, and already rivulets are beginning to 
wash over the top of the dam. That 
Rosenberg’s evil lives after him, and will 
continue to do so is brought out in the last 
pages of his own Memoirs. “National Social- 
ism was the European answer to a cen- 
tury-old question. It was the noblest of 
ideas to which a German could give all his 
strength. It made the German nation a 
gift of unity, it gave the German Reich a 
new content. It was a social philosophy and 
an ideal of blood-conditioned cultural clean- 
liness. 


“National Socialism was misused, and in 
the end demoralized, by men to whom its 
creator had most fatefully given his con- 
fidence. The collapse of the Reich is histor- 
ically linked with this. But the idea itself 
was action and life, and that cannot and will 
not be forgotten. 


“As other great ideas knew heights and 
depths, so National Socialism too will be re- 
born some day in a new generation steeled 
by sorrow, and will create in a new form 
a new Reich for the Germans. Historically 
ripened, it will then have fused the power 
of belief with political caution. In its pres- 
ent soil it will grow from healthy roots into 
a strong tree that will bear sound fruit.” 


The implications of the “last will and testa- 
ment” of Alfred Rosenberg are frightening 
and fearful to those of us who are watching 
the growth of a new and insidious national- 
ism in Germany, who are watching the 
church try to seize the reins of power, 
who hear in the propaganda of the Soviets 
the same call to a united Germany—a Soviet 
Germany—which seeks the disintegration of 
our own Military Government, on the theory 
that the job of democratization has been 
completed. Beneath his submissiveness, the 
German remains the same. Rosenberg knew 
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this in his cell in Nuremberg, and there may 
be laughter in hell today as his spirit 
watches the departing Western Allies turn- 
ing the controls back to the Germans, re- 
fusing to steer the educational program any 
longer—the one remaining hope for a demo- 
cratic Germany. It is significant that the 
Russians are not going home. Instead, they 
are using some of the same leaders, the same 
Volkspolizei, the same techniques that Hitler 
used. Yes, the Germans hate the Russians, 
but beneath the sounds of ideological war- 
fare, the Bishop of Berlin replaces worthy 
leaders with former Nazis and s.s. leaders; 
“denazified” officials are replacing those 
whose political record was clear, and the 
same old tragedy is again in the making. 
Rosenberg sold his philosophy to a nation, 
or rather, to the leaders of a nation, while 


the millions of humble and nameless com- * 


mitted the greatest sin of all—the sin of keep- 
ing still. There are millions of Germans to- 
day who hated Nazism and everything it 
stood for, but they did not awaken until it 
was too late. There are millions of Germans 
today who want honestly to learn the lessons 
of democracy, who want their nation to be 
respected in the world, who are patriotic 
Germans in the highest sense of that term, 
but who are being left in the lurch as the 
Allies go home. 

By all means the Memoirs of Alfred Rosen- 
berg should be read—and pondered. They 
should be read, not only as an account of 
how a nation went insane, but they should 
be read as a warning to those who would 
seek to take the short road home today. 


EDWIN C., BROOME, JR. 


The neglected aged 


OLDER PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH. 
By Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedarleaf. 
New York-Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $2.50. 

This is an almost unexplored field and the 
authors have done original work. The in- 
creasing number of older people, due to the 
lengthening of the life span from approxi- 
mately thirty-five years in 1800 to sixty-six 
at present, presents problems and opportuni- 
ties for the church as well as for society in 
general. 

In some primitive societies the aged were 
respected; but in modern America they are 


“I'm going to take it easy for a couple 


of years. The folks in my new parish 
have heard only a couple of my sermons, 
and I've got a barrel.” 


1 
neglected more than they should be. Re- 
cently, geriatrics or the treatment of diseases 
incidental to old age has become a branch 
of medicine. In 1945, the Gerontological 
Society was born. 

The authors of Older People and the 
Church have made a good beginning in 
pointing out the implications of the prob- 
lem of the aged for the church, Their study 
was undertaken as a result of-a grant made 
to the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America by the Arbuckle-Jamison 
Foundation. They studied the problem of 
pastoral care of older people and work with 
older people in groups: 

Some Unitarians may find the language 
used and the attitudes expressed a little too 
heavily loaded with the orthodox point of 
view. However, the book presents workable 
solutions to the problems of the aged. It 
comes to grips also with the problems of 
ministers in their pastoral relationships with 
older people. It is a pioneer work which is 
worth reading. HOMER LEWIS SHEFFER 


Pull of compassion 


ABOVE ALL NATIONS. Comp. by George 
Catlin, Vera Brittain, Sheila Hodges, Gert 
Spindler, Devere Allen. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2. 


This is an anthology of two hundred rec- 
ords of compassion exercised by British and 
American soldiers toward “the enemy.” 
These records have been culled mainly 
from newspaper articles and letters and 
articles in religious journals. They are di- 
vided into acts of humaneness conducted 
by individual soldiers on the firing line 
toward individual members of the army of 
“the enemy,” by professional medical men 
behind the lines and by civilians on the 
home-front. 

They are, as the dust jacket says, “Dra- 
matic records of men and women who have 
found above nationalism a ‘brotherhood 
that includes all mankind.” They provide 
us with a curious paradox—or is it a lesson. 
Anyhow, soldiers, who have been trained at 
considerable cost to their respective nations 
and provided with expensive equipment to 
be used to destroy the enemy, when con- 
fronted with a single enemy in a life and 
death situation, suddenly cast to one side 
all their expensive training and conditioning 
and instinctively respond to the pull of com- 
passion, Have we enough proof here to con- 
tradict the position many take that “human 
nature being what it is we will always have 
war’? Perhaps not. Yet here is a consid- 
erable body of evidence indicating that when 
one has to make a choice of hate or love, 
compassion or destruction, he chooses love 
and compassion. 

Well, maybe if we spent as much money 
and. time to the conditioning of people to 
respond as instinctively as these people did 
to love and compassion, we would soon 
eliminate the incentive to make war on “the 
enemy.” However, whatever conclusions 
may be drawn from these records, the reader 
of this little volume will find this anthplogy 
challenging and, I believe, a pretty good 
indication that after all “Above All Na- 
tions is Humanity.” 

KENNETH C. WALKER 


“Cannot be ignored” 


‘American Freedom’ Work 
Becomes Best Seller 


Now in its sixth 
printing, Amer- 
ican Freedom and 
Catholic Power 
by Paul Blan- 
shard has climbed 
steadily on the 

best-seller list of The New York Times 

Book Review from last place to 14th 

place, and on August 21 was listed in 
' 9th place, above Peace of Mind and 

half a dozen other best-sellers. The 

Times analysis is made from reports 

from major booksellers in 36 cities. In 

The New York Herald Tribune Weekly 

Book Review, the Blanshard study was 

welcomed to that paper’s best-seller list 

in a special note on August 21, and was 
listed 16th among 23 national best- 
sellers. As this issue of The Register 
goes to press, 40,000 copies of American 

Freedom and Catholic Power are in 

print, and the book is selling at the 

rate of more than two thousand copies 
per week. 

American Freedom and _ Catholic 
Power is the third volume in the Bea- 
con Press series of scholarly Studies in 
Freedom and Power. Here is what 
others are saying, about the book: 

JOHN DEWEY, dean of American 
philosophers: “Mr. Blanshard has done 
a difficult and necessary piece of work 
with exemplary scholarship, judgment 
and tact.” 

NEWSWEEK: “An important and 
controversial discussion of a vital topic 
of our day.” 

LIBRARY JOURNAL: recommended 
for libraries. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 
“What gives [the author’s criticisms] 
force is the fact that they are measured, 
coolly reasoned, and backed by a broad 
range of careful, scholarly research. . . . 
The effects of this book are likely to be 
historic.” 

CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS (re- 
view by Henry Sloane Coffin, President 
Emeritus, Union Theological Seminary 
and former Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church): “. . . Dr. Blanshard’s 
volume should be in the hands of every 
thoughtful American.” 
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The Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send wme........ copies of 
American Freedom and Catholic 
Power by Paul Blanshard at $3.50 
each. 
I enclose $............ 


Spiritual Baedeker 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS. By Arthur W. 
Olsen. Published by the First Church, 
Toledo, Ohio. (Available at Beacon Press 
Bookstore) $1. 


How to reach those who “are Unitarians 
without knowing it”—and how to do so with 
a simplicity that is everywhere suggestive 
of the true profundities of the Faith—that 
(mext to the perennial task of keeping 
avowed Unitarians alive to these profundi- 
ties!) has been our perennial problem. Here 
in Arthur Olsen’s newest volume, Unitarian 
Beliefs, a series of fourteen radio addresses, 
is not only a splendid contribution towards 
the solution of this problem, but also, by 
implication albeit, an equally commendable 
evaluation of the needs of these potential 
Unitarians. His is not the address to the 
twelve-year-old that is simple-minded in its 
simplicity. 

Loosely and not particularly happily at- 
tached to the traditionally orthodox church, 
the doubting communicant wonders how any 
group like the Unitarians with their prin- 
ciple of the free mind can “hold different 
opinions and still be friends?” How about 
the conflict between Jesus and the Christian 
Church? Tradition versus new knowledge? 
Original Sin and the common-sense point 
of view? Atheism? Are Unitarians Chris- 
tian? So much for the theological: What 
about the times when everything goes 
wrong? About sources of strength? Courage? 
The finding of one’s self? For each of these 
questions are answers that are anything 
but platitudinous. 

Mr. Olsen combines happily a Theism so 
realistic and so broad as to be acceptable to 
the average Humanist, with a Humanism of 
such spiritual depth as to merit annointment 
by the Theist. Those who are looking for a 
path from doubting Orthodoxy to believing 
Unitarianism would have to look long and 
hard to find a more inviting, more readable 
spiritual Baedeker. R. LESTER MONDALE 


No time to pray 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRAYER. By 
Donald J. Campbell. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $1.25. 

If prayer is the “heart of religion,” as so 
many prophets and saints attest, then this 
little volume is an excellent help toward 
avoiding the heart failure so common today. 
Its author, suffragan bishop of Los Angeles, 
approaches the subject without sectarian 
bias, and seeks to answer the common ques- 
tions every person asks about prayer; its 
occasion, purpose, efficacy and need. The 
book is not so much aimed at theologians 
and the pious as at the multitudes who have 
neither time nor inclination to pray. The 
subjective and objective forms of prayer are 
considered, as well as that most disturbing 
problem, the “unanswered prayer.” Bishop 
Campbell reminds us that “No” is sometimes 
a better answer than “Yes.” 

This modest book will probably not start 
a rash of prayer meetings in our churches 
and homes; but it should help many individ- 
uals of the liberal faith to reopen lines of 
communication with God. You could spend 
a dollar and a quarter to less purpose, 

G. ERNEST LYNCH 
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of liberty 
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The words of 
many heroic fight- 
ers for religious 
freedom in Amer- 
ica — from Roger 
Williams, William Penn, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and James Madison to Justice 
Felix Frankfurter—have been gathered 
here in one place as_ selected basic 
documents, court decisions and public 
statements under the title Cornerstones 
of Religious Freedom in America, and 
published by The Beacon Press this 
month. The book is edited, with an 
introduction and interpretations, by 
Joseph L. Blau, and constitutes the 
fourth volume in the series of Beacon 
Press Studies in Freedom and Power. 
.(Others in the series included Thomas 
Jefferson: Champion of Religious Free- 
dom, by Henry Wilder Foote; Essays on 
Freedom and Power, by Lord Acton; 
and American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, by Paul Blanshard) . 

The new volume is dedicated, signifi- 
cantly, to “Rachel and Judith and all 
the children of the United States.” The 
author believes that freedom of religion 
in America is a major current issue, and 
that it has been obscured because of 
emotional and other reasons. Defenders 
of traditional American freedom must 
speak out, he says, “or lose religious 
liberty in the name of religious liberty,” 
and he presents this book as a basic 
element in this program of defending a 
valued American tradition. 

The book “contains a number of clear 
statements—by American champions of 
liberty in different eras—of what free- 
dom of religion or one of its constituent 
beliefs meant to them. These are the 
cornerstones, the solid and substantial 
foundations on which we are to build. 
To help the reader to understand the 
issues which called forth these state- 
ments, each major group has been pref- 
aced by an interpretation whose pur- 
pose is, as it were, to set the stage of 
history on which the drama of liberty 
is being enacted.” 

The basic documents under consider- 
ation begin with Roger Williams and 
his The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution 
(1644). The final chapter is the opinion 
of Felix Frankfurter in the Vashti Mc- 
Collum Case (1948). 
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The Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send me........ copies of 
Cornerstones of Religious Freedom 
in America at $3.00 each. 
I enclose $............ 


Zone.......State 


The tortured death throes of 
the negativistic, atomized freedom 


THE CITY OF REASON. By Samuel H. 
Beer. Cambridge: Harvard University 
P-ess. $4. 


This book was sent to me, not because I 
know anything about political science but 
b+cause I have pretensions to knowledge of 
philosophy. The City of Reason is a politi- 
cal theory built from elements of contem- 
porary philosophy. To a student of phil- 
osophy the book is most refreshing. The 
hope remains that the book will be widely 
accepted and heeded by students of govern- 
ment, 

Dewey and Whitehead provide the basic 
notions upon which Samuel Beer develops 
his most intriguing system. From these phil- 
osophers he derives notions of organization 
and of the individual. He builds a picture 
of social process and incorporates the ele- 


ment of creative advance. Also, in passing, . 


Beer examines most of the great political 
theories of the past and present; the book 
is a critique of the development of political 
theory eventuating in a positive formulation. 


Associate Professor of Government at Har- 
vard, Samuel Beer has had close contact with 
the immediate problems of American gov- 
ernment as a figure in the New Deal. He 
has a good grasp of the contemporary prob- 
lems of democracy in their most general 
form and gives his attention to these. He 
understands that freedom is not the goal of 
society but a means to its goal, and he 
understands that freedom is not the opposite 
of organization, but that the individual may 
find his freedom curbed in the lack of an 


adequate organization. The role of the in- 
dividual is his own fulfillment which is pro- 
ductiveness and the source of creative ad- 
vance, 

Beer comes in the end to the idea that 
seems to me to be the most fruitful and help- 
ful of our times, that of the productiveness of 
the individual, as Erich Fromm puts it. The 
idea is being advanced by certain psychia- 
trists, notably Fromm and Dreikurs, who are 
proposing that the individual to be free 
from personality distortion must be produc- 
tively oriented. These psychiatrists are 
recognizing that the individual can be pro- 
ductively oriented only in a democratic 


_ society with the positive elements of organ- 


ization in which the individual has the 
ground in which he can be productive. 
Social scientists and social workers converge 
upon the same view, and Beer converges 
upon it from political science. The advanced 
thought of these sciences is achieving a re- 
construction of the democracy which was 
dissipated in adherence to a vacuous, nega- 
tivistic, atomized freedom by the discovery 
that democracy is an organization of life and 
that freedom, when valuable, is a positive 
quality deriving from the disciplines of the 
organization for productive life. Unitarian- 
ism today is a good example of the tortured 
death throes of the negativistic, atomized 
freedom. 

The book is decidedly recommended, 
especially to political scientists and Uni- 
tarians. ~ 

THADDEUS B, CLARK 


The worldly, the wise, and the zealot 


THE CHAIN. By Paul I. Wellman. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., Inc. $3. 


Here is an earnest attempt, which does 
not quite come off to tell a story about the 
religious life of many typical characters in 
American society. The author has colorfully 
depicted the ruthless captain of industry, the 
sneering cynic, the domineering mother, the 
suppressed daughter who shatters her life, 
the shambling wrecks thrown up by the tides 
of our shoddy social order, and several kinds 
of religious leaders—the worldly, the wise, 
and the zealot. 


Mr. Wellman’s characters are all unusual 
persons. There isn’t a single common man 
in the entire book. All of which tends to 
heighten the dramatic effect, yet injects an 
impression of unreality into the entire pro- 
ceedings. Like the actors that move through 
the pages of the works of Lloyd C. Douglas, 
these are so “typey” that they acquire a 
dream-like quality. Must Gilda Holme and 
Mary Agnes Cox talk and act like the flap- 
pers of the 20s? Must Todd Wescott behave 
like a reincarnated J. Pierpont Morgan? And 
must we have a Big Boob who resembles 
John Steinbeck’s Lennie? Mr. Wellman per- 
haps wishes to create this effect. It is for 
the reader to decide whether or not this 
kind of treatment is desirable. Judging by 
the sales of The Chain, the reading public 
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does approve of Mr. Wellman’s presentation. 


The plot of the book is much overdrawn. 
The revelation in the Postlude that Murray 
Clifton is not the culprit who defiled Connie 
Foote, but that Wistart Wedge, a faceless, 
flabby blob of protoplasm, is really the vil- 
lian—this trick ending is too incredible to be 
acceptable, Also the entire character of 
Murray Clifton is incredible. He starts in 
as a pornographic and pathological purveyor 
of smut—and ends up by marrying the hero- 
ine and almost becoming a hero himself in 
the process! And all the bad capitalists see 
the light at the end. It is too neat; life does 
not gather up all its own loose ends in such 
a convenient fashion. 

There are some shining moments in the 
book—as when John Carlisle is beaten down 
and betrayed and killed, but never sullies 
his principles. But why the chain at all? Its 
presence adds nothing to the nobility of John 
Carlisle’s character; it simply stamps him as 
a frenzied fanatic steeped in the behavior 
patterns of the Dark Ages. 

Paul Wellman deserves commendation 
for tackling the world’s toughest literary feat 
of strength—to write a popular and serious 
novel about religion for the consumption of 
an American public which is steeped in 
maudlin bathos, gullibility, and illiteracy as 
regards the real essence of religion. The 


- horsed: every time. 


field is still wide open for a really great 
novel in this important area. James Street’s — 
The Gauntlet is the best of the lot so far. | 
Maybe the name of the author of the yet-to- 
be-written great book, will be—Paul I. Well- | 


man! ROBERT W. LAWSON — 


Unhorsed every time 


THE ROAD TO REASON. By Lecomte du _ 
Nouy. New York—Toronto: Longmans, — 
Green & Co. $3.50. 


On this Road we found no Hope, Crosby — 
or Lamour. What we found was something 
that just shouldn’t have happened. We got 
our mind so stretched we fear it will never 
snap back. We gallantly charged the “law 
of largé numbers.” We thrust a lance at the 
“calculus of probabilities.” We were un- 
Finally we resorted to 
reading between the lines. This was a lot 
easier. ; 


We have a great respect for du Nouy’s 
thinking and conclusions. We preached a 
series of sermons on his Human Destiny. 
This book is really the foundation of Human, 
Destiny and his theory of telefinalism, An 
average mind like the reviewer's could follow 
the popular one. Road to Reason was con- 
cocted for the modern mystic—the scientist. 


Here du Nouy undertakes to show that: 
“At present there is no hypothesis capable of 
explaining the birth of life and the develop- 
ment of consciousness without the interven- 
tion of a factor that can be described as 
extra-scientific or supernatural.” This is 
followed by chapter after chapter of examin- 
ing various theories and explaining why 
either there was not enough time or enough 
factors present to establish “the probability 
of the spontaneous appearance of life on 
earth.” 


He warns us that science cannot be as 
objective as it tries to be. The scientist 
himself is a subjective factor. We as a lay- 
man could only nod solemnly when we were 
cautioned on the “relativity of the theory of 
relativity.” We promise to be on our guard. 
We gather that the physicist today explain- 
ing the physical universe has to resort to 
mathematical symbols because no adequate 
mechanical models will represent the elec- 
tron. 


Du Nouy’s Finalism “admits the existence 
of a single unknown and probably unknow- 
able end — an end that has tended to realize 
itself since the beginning of the world.” This 
unadorned sentence does not do justice to 
his theory. He, in his life, had published 
some two hundred papers and seven books. 
This theory acceptance is the result of his 
life and thought. 


In this paragraph we catch a glimpse of 
how he got that way. “It is an undeniable 
fact that, as we ad®ance in the study of 
nature, we observe the appearance of beings 
who are more and more independent, until 
at the top of the ladder we finally find man, 
with his weaknesses and his grandeur, man 
who not only thinks and believes, but for 
whom it is important that what he believes 
is true.” 

RICHARD B. GIBBS| 
( 


pen to doubt, “ad libitum’ 


I do not believe that the two articles ap- 
earing in the June issue, each entitled “The 
iddle of Jesus” should be permitted to pass 
ithout comment from your readers. 
I maintain that these articles are un- 
nitarian in their analysis of the character of 
esus inasmuch as they express conclusions 
on the basis of Biblical authenticity whereas 
the gospel narratives are, in the minds of 
recognized scholars, open to doubt “ad 
libitum. ” Under these circumstances any 
‘Christian has a perfectly sound privilege to 
believe or not to believe any of the details 
‘of these alleged accounts and should, in my 
opinion, feel that he is duty bound not to 
form derogatory opinions, much less express 
em, on the assumed authenticity of the 
ospels. My authorities, which I believe 
justify me in holding these opinions, include 
among others, Shirley Jackson Case in The 
Historicity of Christ, and Jesus, a New 
Biography, also Edward Carpenter in Pagan 
and Christian Creeds, and many others 
bearing similar light on the authorship of the 
gospels and the degree of their authenticity. 
While extreme doubt must exist as to the 
| alps of any quotation of the words of 
Jesus as set forth in the synoptic gospels 
this does not mean that the historicity of 
Bechs can be similarly called into question. 
That he lived and was unique in point of 
lofty spiritual personality is an admitted and 
substantially undisputed fact. That he had 
‘no petty faults of character, as Mr. Blake 
would impute, is an intuitive and necessary 
assumption if harmony in the conception of 
his nature is to be imagined or predicated. 
We are entitled to disbelieve the premises on 
which fault is found, despite Mr. Blake’s 
implication to the contrary. I deny that 
there is “competent evidence” for the story 
of the woman of Canaan or that of the fig 
tree or any other similarly recorded event 
and challenge Mr. Blake to produce it. Even 
if he could, that would be only half the 
story. There would still remain the short 
focus interpretation of words as opposed to 
the deep penetrative subtlety of the mind 
of Jesus, defying definite explication. It 
would appear that Mr. Blake not only has a 
very weak case but a rather unwise expres- 
sion of it. 
While Mr. Scholefield errs in granting 
the accuracy of the Bible narratives and con- 


curring in the validity of their use as bases of 
analysis of the character of Jesus, yet he is 
not deserving of the same kind of 
criticism. One may be mistaken in 
one’s reasons for forming lofty opinions 
of persons but there is no evil in 
doing so. One can agree with conclusions 
while rejecting the grounds underlying them. 
However, Mr. Scholefield shows the light of 
truth breaking through when he refers to the 
necessity of having “creative imagination” 
in any appraisal of the personality of Jesus. 
Had he based his article on this thesis he 
would have received my complete attention 
and sympathy. 

It seems to me that the portrait of Jesus 
can hardly be painted in words. Jesus ap- 
peared to be born a natural humble child 
but he became a world character, impressing 
humanity with transcendental quality, even 
while he lived and matured in the flesh. To- 
day he is a symbol and an ideal as profound 
as the mystery of the universe. He lives in 
spirit today in glorious idealism by virtue of 
the impact and effect which his material and 
spiritual existence has made on the world 
down through the ages. 

It is trivial to attempt any analysis of him 
on the basis of any of the petty details of 
his alleged sayings or from old men’s tales 
of his perambulations and_peregrinations 
when viewed against the background of his 
justly revered and obviously inscrutable 
nature. 

He who would assay the quality of Jesus 
should not begin from the day of his birth 
and attempt to expatiate on the details of his 
material existence. Rather he should begin 
from today and work back in an effort to 
uncover the origin and nature of those forces 
of spirit which have given direction to the 
ever progressive and upward evolution of the 
mind of humanity—as nothing else ever has 
in the history of this mundane sphere. 

It is not the “riddle” of Jesus—to be solved 
by hearsay; it is the mystery of Tesus which 
probably ‘will not nor cannot be resolved 
by anyone or anything on this material 


_ planet. 


Does this suggest “creative imagination”? 
If so, make the most of it, Mr. Scholefield. 
Let us have the “Leadership of Tesus’— 
without captious argument, Mr. Blake! 

JOSEPH A. MCCARROLL, Mystic, Conn. 


A ‘how’ for parents 

I was very interested in Edith Myers 
letter in the June Register. She brings out, 
once more the criticism so often heard 
against liberal religious teachings—just what 
do they teach? 

The idea that “Catholics, at least, know 
ting they believe” has been discussed be- 

fore and may be true enough. But do they 
Reticv what they know”? I don’t think so. 
We Unitarians know what we know—but 
that do we believe? 
_ As mother of three young children and 
a Unitarian Sunday School teacher, I have 
come face to face with the problem of 


early training in liberal religion. I think 
an analogy can be made between teaching 
children religion and teaching children sex. 
Nowadays, we all know that sex begins 
at age 0, not age 12 or 14. 

Spirituality surely begins ‘at birth as 
does the sexual life. The mother and 
father who teach the child to be kind to 
pets are teaching him the rudimenis of 
religion. Nearly every lunchtime at our 
house is given over to discussion of ways 
of acting—human relations. The children 
learn that, contrary to what they had sup- 
posed, a 7 year old socking a 5 year old 
is not bravery, but instead is cowardliness; 
that it may be difficult, but it is an abso- 


‘is religion. 
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lute duty to stick up for the weak or 
wronged; that mob thinking is not neces- 
sarily correct. Is this religion? You bet it 
is!) I want to add that in later life such a 
child can stand alone against mob thinking, 
but when young he needs his parents firmly 
behind him. 

My little boy complains that his friends 
say grace at dinner and we don't. He 
knows that prayers are religion, but he 
isn’t aware that learning to love properly 
It seems to me that this mat- 
ter of labeling is the key to teaching liberal 
religion. Unitarians do not teach that Jesus 
gave his blood to wash away our sins, and 
many of us cannot, in honesty, teach that 
God, our Father, watches over us. I don’t 
think we should be surprised at our inade- 
quacies. We are striking out in a new path 
and have not as yet found just how to ex- 
press and teach these new ideas to chil- 
dren. I think we should teach them loy- 
ing human relations, the practical, long- 
range implications of this love, the neces- 
sity for carrying out these implications, and 
then tell them that this is religion. ... 

I was quite proud of my handling of 
sex information with my children, but when 
it came to religion I had little to offer. 
At last it dawned on me that the reason 
I could not answer their questions was be- 
cause I knew few positive facts myself (per- 
haps due to my liberal background!) and, 
worse, had no inner convictions on the sub- 
ject. I decided to find out about religion 
for my children’s sake, if not for my own. 
I, hereby, humbly set forth my road to learn- 
ing as a suggestion for other liberal parents 
in the same predicament. I saw the review 
of Sorokin’s Reconstruction of Humanity in 
The Register last summer. I obtained the 
book from the library and studied it with 
great care and. interest. Gandhi’s auto- 
biography came out shortly afterwards and 
IT read that with care. These two books, one 
by a scholar and the other the charming 
revelations of a great spiritual leader, have 
shown me what a richly lived life is, why 
it is necessary, and how it can be attained. 
Now I can speak with authority, “and not as 
a scribe,” when answering the children’s 
questions. MARY PETTIGREW, Toledo. 


Old-time religion 


I was much interested in reading the ar- 
ticle “Frankly Old-Fashioned” by Dana Mc- 
Lean Greeley in the May Christian Register. 

To one raised in the Unitarian faith of 
fifty years ago, it brought back memories of 
a satisfying religion with the familiar creed 
of “Fatherhood of God, Brotherhood of 
Man,” etc. which is apparently out-of-date, 
at least in California. 

It would seem that in Los Angeles with 
its two million people, there might be a 
few who could form a Unitarian Church 
where the Bible could be read and the 
Spirit of God interpreted. 

I understand that in Seattle the Unitarians 
and Humanists have separated and formed 
churches to their own liking. Under what 
authority have the Humanists taken over 
the Unitarian heritage? . 

GEORGE L. DAVENPORT, JR., Los Angeles 


- 
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Profaned humor 


I have just read Jay William Hudson’s “I 
feel like singing — Yes indeed!” in the June 
Register, and as a Unitarian I am very sorry 
that The Register saw fit to print it. 

Mr. Hudson’s humor and ridicule might 
well be both entertaining and useful in-deal- 
ing with some secular human foible, but 
they become highly irreverent and indeed 
sacrilegious when dealing with the worship 
of God in the hymns of an earlier day, out- 
moded though the words may be. 

Mr. Hudson says in his article, “Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am not being flippant.” 
But he also says, “Speaking of income tax 
blanks, I am glad that, according to these 
hymns, salvation at least is ‘free’ and that 
‘Jesus paid it all’ ” 

To call this only flippant would be gross 
understatement. Using the name of Jesus in 
this way is just plain profanity, and profanity 
dressed up as humor is profanity in its most 
irreverent and objectionable form. 


JOHN C. RUNKLE, Cambridge, Mass. 


Cardinal’s boogie men 

The secret for understanding Cardinal 
Spellman’s recent talk against Rep. Barden 
because of his proposed school Federal aid 
bill is this statement of the Cardinal’s: Per- 
secution of Catholic’s is no new thing. It 
has continued unabated through twenty 
centuries.” 

Accordingly, it is obvious that no man or 
institution can stand up to 2000 years of 
continuous persecution without developing 
a substantial persecution complex, blinding, 
irrational. . 

Indeed, the Cardinal’s view is so dis- 
torted that he, along with the other policy 
makers of his demanding institution, would 
have its contributors believe that the church- 
state separation clause of our Constitution 
is the special invention of a devil, secular- 
ism, for the express purpose of persecuting 
the discredited Catholic concept of making 
governments subservient to the demands of 
the institutionalized Catholic Church. The 
fact is that that clause is the world’s most 
reliable method for keeping individual lib- 
erty superior to the demands of instiiu- 
tionalized religion of all sorts. . . . 


The implication of the Cardinal’s position 
that his private schools save money, the 
basic law of the land should be violated mn 
order to ymeet his over reaching demands, 
is one with the discredited totalitarian .con- 
cept of selling justice. 


The things that are actually persecuting 
the Catholic children of America, if such 
there be, are the cunning hallucinations 
which exist only in the mind of the Cardi- 
nal and the others who earn their way by 
making the same talk. But at this late date 
it would seem they have been in this coun- 
try long enough so that they can no longer 
be excused for not being accustomed to 
the good and reliable American way of 
government which keeps individual liberty 
superior to the demands of institutionalized 
religion, whatever its name or objective. 


Moreover, since the American way is 
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“I'm supposed to keep this confidential 
.. . but under the circumstances I think 
it will be all right to mention it now... .” 


charitable enough to keep government off 
the policy making of all religion, it’s high 
time Cardinal Spellman and the Roman 
Church were American enough, if not 
Christian enough, to keep their hands out 
of trying to use their liberty to influence 
the policy of our government in such a way 


as will lessen and dilute that liberty for. 


the rest of us. 


It is with ill grace, indeed, that a guest 
who happens to have the key, individual 
liberty, to our house also tries to remake 
the house to suit his narrow and discredited 
concepts. And until Cardinal Spellman and 
his institution get around to actually re- 
making themselves more in the image which 
holds that man’s first loyalty is to individual 
liberty and that the demands of any and 
every great institution are that liberty’s 
deadly competitor, then they can never 
be more than guests in this most celebrated 
of all lands. 


KARL HAARTZ, Andover, Mass. 


Outstanding affirmation 


From time to time a Unitarian brother 
objects to the title of The Christian Register 
as being undenominational. Very likely he 
fails to realize fully the value in today’s 
world of blazoning the fact of our allegiance 
to Jesus. In the present and past, mankind 
has followed a diversity of gods. The pagan 
cult sponsored for Nazi Germany by Lunen- 
dorf produced a definite social result. Jesus 
belongs in our forefront because his name 
specifies better than anything else can, the 
nature of the purpose, the God to whose 
service we are dedicated. 


So far as the name Unitarian symbolizes 
a community of purpose among all those 
loyal to Jesus’ ideals, we should reverence 
and cling to it. So far as it recalls a cleavage 
for trinitarianism, is it outworn and un- 
desirable? Forget it! For the doctrine of a 
Trinity is the outstanding affirmation of 
basic equivalence between Jesus and our 
conception of God. One of the “great 
mysteries” of which Scripture speaks was 
variously interpreted through the ages by 
theologians. But the core message remains 
that of an indwelling God, of his incarnation 
in human form. It is the humanist’s pal- 
ladium. 


Is not Jesus therefore God, beyond any 
other of whom we have record? Should not 
his way of life be everywhere acknowledged 
as what the Savior of men would teach? 
They thought so at Amsterdam last summer. 

For the work of Unitarians in human 
society, it can be of value that for nan 
sake we stood shoulder to shoulder with 


Catholics outside the World Council’s gat 
We are closer to Rome than a Congrega- 
tional upbringing leads us to think. A theo 
logical point stressed by the late Cardina 
O'Connell was the Holy Spirit’s immanence, 
that language of “wandering eyegleams” o. 
which Emerson wrote. The mystical opera 
tion in human nature of this unifying fore 
shines out before and after Pentecos 
through religious history. Without it, we 
should never see how Jesus is God or ho 
Divine grace enters our souls as a motivat- 
ing power to constructive living. 


H. W. LITCHFIELD, Taunton, Mass. 


With a snarl 


Down through the centuries echo the 
voices of the sages proclaiming to the 
world a philosophy of brotherhood, We pro- 
fess to accept that philosophy as our way 
of life. The result of the way we actually 
live crashes about us in the horrible din of 
violent death and destruction, disease, star- 
vation, and crime. Is this the measure of our 
ability to practice what we preach? 

“All men brothers are”; “we are our 
brother's keeper”; “love thy neighbor as 
thyself”; but wherever we turn, we see 
“man’s inhumanity to man’”—thousands up- 
on thousands of human beings (our broth- 
ers) blown to bits; countless thousands more 
maimed and crippled for life; and _ still 
others, in greater numbers, dying of hunger, 
exposure, and disease. In a world drenched 
with the blood and strewn with the corpses 
of men, women, and children—gory sacri- 
fices to our competitive way of life—we prate 
of brotherhood. To these we dare say, “All 
men brothers are!” 


Two thousand years of Christian teaching 
have failed to put Christian ethics into 
practice. Not because the ethics are false; 
but because we have not put into use the 
kind of social machinery which, by the proc- 
ess of its operation, gives a brotherly stim- 
ulus and evokes a brotherly response. By 
social machinery I mean the political, social, 
and industrial processes by which we under- 
take to solve the problems of existence, and 
attempt to maintain proper relations between 
person and person, group and group, nation 
and nation, Government in all its ramifica- 
tions, commerce and trade, all cultural activ- 
ities, production and distribution of goods 
and. services—all these things constitute our 
social mechanism. 


Survival is the first law of nature; and no 
one looks with brotherly feeling upon any 
who threaten our means of survival whether 
it be by theft, by superior ability, by greater 
industry, or by whatever means, 

Enmity, hate, fear, violence, war, are in- 
herent to competitive society. These things 
are end products of competitive, so-called 
free enterprise society just as two dogs never 
compete for a bone without becoming 
violent or showing their teeth with a snarl. 

Profit, in terms of monetary value, is the 
crown of competitive society; and those who 
would wear that crown must be armed with 
bargaining power secured by monopoly—a 
two-edged sword called the “power to ex- 


ploit.” 
L. C. CLARK, Berkeley, Calif. 


_ If the Unitarian religion, as it now stands, 
las as its premise, Unity in Diversity, then 
I say, that it is time for a new, old religion 
called Theism. 

If Unitarianism now includes among its 
ministers humanists and atheists — then I say, 
‘now is the time for a rallying and getting 
together of the Theist Fold. Some Unitarian 
thurches are being spiritually starved by 
these humanist ministers. Inconsistency thy 
‘mame is humanism!—including in their 
church service, anthems and hymns of 
spiritual uplift. 

Is not seeking the truth per se, like seeing 
only the trees for the woods? Is not analyz- 
ing man’s faith in God, like breaking a but- 
'terfly on a wheel? Is not imagination a gift 
of God, often overlooked by scientists of 
teligion? Theism would have as its premise 
“The Thought of God.” “The thought of 
God—my ample creed so deep it is and 
broad.” 

The old Unitarian Creed: “The Father- 


The Progress of Mankind, Onward and Up- 
ward Forever! And in the spirit of Truth, 
we unite for the worship of God, and the 


This “old-fashioned” creed, would still 
stand, as a truth which we should be proud 
to have our children inherit. This faith in 
God is the faith of the ages and the faith 
from everlasting to everlasting. O God, I 
ray that the Unitarian religion which is now 
Being corrupted by atheist ministers may for 
the sake of our posterity be made strong by 
the Thought of God, which religion is 
Theism. 
MRS. ROLLAND C. FARNHAM, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


STAFF NOTE: In view of the growing dis- 
cussion of “Theism,” “Atheism,” and “Agnos- 
ticism,” in the Unitarian fellowship, the 
definitions in An Encyclopedia of Religion 
(edited by Vergilius Ferm; Philosophical 
Library) may be of interest: “rme1sm — The 
terms theist and theism, following their 
slightly earlier etymological equivalents deist 
and deism, are altogether modern, first occur- 
ring in the 17th Century, and first used in 
contrast to the already established terms 
atheist and atheism. During the 18th Cen- 
tury, theism and deism were used inter- 
changeably to indicate a philosophical as 
opposed to a dogmatic belief in God, with 
deism, however, as the dominant and more 
controversial term. . . . Theism is distin- 
guishable from monotheism (belief in one 
God) only in that it is chiefly a philosophical 
term and connotes something more than mere 
contrast with polytheism (belief in a plurality 
of gods). Its essential idea is that of a 
unitary, personal Being as the creative source 
or ground of the physical world, man and 
value, at once transcendent to nature (i.e., 
distinct from it and never exhausted by it) 
and immanent in it (i.e., natural processes in- 
volving the continuing divine activity). 
Theism is thus contrasted with deism, which 
‘implies the total transcendence of God to 
nature, and with pantheism, which by identi- 
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fying God with nature becomes a doctrine of 
exclusive immanence. It assumes that God 
is both knowable, to some degree at least, 
and dynamically available in human experi- 
ence. It may be idealistic (viewing the 
physical world in terms of mind-activity and 
therefore denying to it any metaphysical in- 
dependence) or realistic (interpreting the 
physical world as in some sense metaphysi- 
cally real). Although a modern term, it is 
manifestly applicable, in varying degrees, to 
many ancient and medieval, as well as 
modern, philosophies, e.g., those of Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, Anselm, Albert, Aquinas, 
Descartes, Locke, Leibniz, Kant, Lotze, etc. 
A recent use of the term in combination with 
naturalism, viz., theistic naturalism (see 
e.g., The Growth of Religion by H. N. Wie- 
man and W. M. Horton, 1938) makes God an 
aspect of, or a principle within, the process 
of nature; with natural process as the ulti- 
mate category, however, such a view is to be 
sharply distinguished from theism in the 
strict sense.” 


“ATHEISM — 1) The denial that there is any 
god, no matter in what sense ‘god’ may be 
defined. 2) The denial that there exists a 
being corresponding to some particular defi- 
nition of god; frequently, but unfortunately, 
used to denote the denial of God as personal 
(the denial of theism), or, more particularly, 
of a personal God as defined in a particular 
(e.g., Trinitarian, Catholic, or Calvinistic) 
creed.” 


“acNosticisM — The belief that certain 
knowledge has not been attained, either in 
some particular field (usually the religious), 
or in any and all fields of supposed knowl- 
edge. Agnosticism often shades into skepti- 
cism, but the agnostic leaves open the possi- 
bility of future knowledge, while the skeptic 
(except for the methodological type) denies 
any such possibility. The term ‘agnostic’ 
was first used by T. Huxley in 1869; he based 
it on Acts 17:23.” 


Classifications unlimited 


I seem to have rediscovered the Uni- 
tarian denomination since I got out of the 
Navy. It seems to me that what I have 
discovered is worth bringing to the atten- 
tion of new and prospective Unitarians who 
may otherwise flounder around a good deal 
before they find their battle unit. I take 
it for granted, of course, that they have be- 
come interested in being Unitarians because 
of the excellent opportunity for continuous 
fighting which we afford. 


The distinctive feature of all religion, 
which we so effectively exemplify, is the 
tendency to divide into what we may call 
“anti-bodies.” They do this on the basis 
of a proclamation of universal brotherhood, 
which must, of course, be approached “in 
my way only,” or else on the basis of the 
fatherhood of God, who, of course, wants his 
children to enjoy the full pleasure of intra- 
family warfare as much as any. 

It seems to me, that a few definitions and 
listed classifications would be of real serv- 
ice to the new Unitarians, and I here sug- 
gest a simple and helpful outline. 


“Let me caution you, gentlemen. If we 
accept the idea that the United Appeal 
is to be supported from the grass roots, 
that means us. Do I hear a motion?” 


First of all, we find that Unitarians are 
divided structurally into four general groups: 
Denominational officials, ministers, laymen, 
and non-subscribing relatives. Some of the 
latter group are also frequently known as 
Episcepalians, or Unitarians-with-money. 

Ministers, of course, are the most vocal 
group, and they are divided among them- 
selves politically, or theologically (which- 
ever word you prefer) into several groups, 
a convenient arrangement whereby, through 
multiplying the subjects for denunciation, 
sermonizing is made easier. These groups, 
to use their own designations, are as fol- 
lows: Free Unitarians, Unitarian Christians, 
Theists, and Humanists. It is suspected that 
there are also some Christian Unitarians but 
since this designation suggests sweetness and 
charity of spirit none have had the temerity 
to claim this title. There are quite a number 
of undifferentiated Unitarians, for whom the 
Free Unitarians have suggested a number 
of categories, all of which, of course, are 
bad; materialist, naturalist, communist, and 
last, philosopher. The Unitarian Christians 
tend to think that an undifferentiated Uni- 
tarian is probably a humanist, another class 
which the Free Unitarians regard with 
something less than affection. 


Laymen also are divided into theological 
categories, somewhat similar to those of the 
ministry: Free Unitarians (also laymen with 
money); Unitarian Christians, Humanists, 
and laymen who don’t worry about what 
they are. This last group is largely the 
people who attend, do the work of, and sup- 
port, the church. 


Denominational officials are also divided, 
but somewhat more simply, into two groups. 
These are, first, those whom the Free Uni- 
tarians, the Unitarian Christians and Hu- 
manists want to get rid of, and second, 
those who have already gone to their heav- 
enly reward. 


There are still finer distinctions, but the 
novitiate will need to acquire experience in 
the fighting before he can appreciate these. 
The above lists provide sufficient opportun- 
ity for battle for a new enthusiastic Uni- 
tarian, and fighting, of course, as may be 
readily learned from the publications of 
the various theological groups, is what these 
groups consider the principal reason for be- 
coming or remaining a Unitarian. 

REV. ROBERT T. WESTON, Louisville 
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EDITORIAL 


LET’S FACE IT! 


We have an issue to face whether we like it or not. Sooner 
or later we have got to decide whether or not the money raised 
by taxes levied for the support of democracy shall be spent 
for the promotion of Roman Catholicism. 

The need for federal aid to public education is desperate. 
Every time legislation providing for such aid is introduced in- 
to the Congress it is opposed by the Roman Catholic Church 
on the grounds that it does not provide for the support of 
parochial schools; and if some one dares to suggest that public 
funds should be used for public schools, we hear shouts of 
“bigotry, anti-Catholicism, and lack of sympathy for little 
children.” For years this technique has worked and he who 
believed strongly in separation of church and state has quickly 
subsided as if to hide his face in his hands, saying, “Honest, 
I didn’t mean it!” 

The unjust attack upon Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman is the most recent example of opposition to 
the much needed federal aid to public schools. We com- 
mend Mrs. Roosevelt for her firm stand in asserting her right 
to speak freely on public issues and in repeating her belief in 
the separation of church and state. It is significant that the 
Cardinal, whether on orders from Rome, from the force of 
public opinion, or for other reasons, should seek her approval 
of his subsequent statement. 

The Cardinal states, “We [the Roman Catholic Church] are 
not asking for general public support of religious schools. . . . 
Under the Constitution we do not ask nor can we expect 
public funds to pay for the construction or repair of parochial 
school buildings or for the support of teachers or for other 
maintenance costs.” 

Fine. Now comes the “compromise.” 

He continues, “There are, however, other incidental ex- 
penses involved in education, expenses for such purposes as 
transportation of children to and from school, the purchase 
of non-religious textbooks, and the provision of health aid. 
These are called ‘auxiliary services.’ The Federal aid contro- 
versy revolves around these incidental benefits to school chil- 
dren, and around them alone.” 

Let us not be mistaken. The so-called “auxiliary services” 
may prove to be the opening wedge to the securing of even 
greater support of parochial schools. By whatever name, by 
whatever maneuver, the appropriation of tax dollars for the 
support of Catholic schools constitutes support of the hier- 
archy which controls them. Money appropriated to these 
schools for health, textbooks, and transportation represents 
support of Roman Catholicism. In his description of the oppo- 
sition to an earlier bill which would have appropriated federal 
funds directly to private schools for transportation, instruc- 
tional supplies and equipment, Paul Blanshard says in Amer- 
ican Freedom and Catholic Power, “The defenders of the pub- 
lic school realized their danger. They realized that even the 
smallest ‘token’ payment to Catholic schools under this scheme 
would set a precedent that might destroy the Constitutional 
guaranties against the establishment of religious organization. 
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Even health measures had to be scrutinized carefully. A leak ) 
ing roof might be repaired as a ‘health’ measure and so estab- 
lish a precedent for thousands of new roofs on Catholic 
schools. The American Federation of Labor at one time was 
actually recorded as favoring roof-repairs as spécial ‘services’ 
for Catholic school children.” Likewise, money appropriated 
for “non-religious” textbooks might be used for books with the 
slant described by Blanshard as follows: “In American history 
as taught in Catholic schools, there is much emphasis upon the 
role of Catholics in winning the West and aiding the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The Declaration of Independence is solemn- 
ly described as a document largely derived from Catholic 
inspiration.” é 

We know these things, but we keep hoping the issue will 
die down. We want to speak out, but we remember that we 
should be “tolerant.” We keep wishing that our legislators 
would find some quiet way out of the dilemma. We even fool 
ourselves into believing that perhaps it won't be so bad, after 
all; we would rather take a chance—almost rather capitulate 
—than raise a religious fuss. We are aware of the threat to our 
freedom, but we keep thinking we can compromise. 

It is time we realized that we cannot compromise with the 
truth; and the truth is that to use public funds to support the 
type of instruction planned and executed by the hierarchy of 
the Roman Catholic Church is to deny support to the very 
foundations of democracy which our public schools represent. 
It is time we realized that life in this republic is based on the 
principle that every person is free to believe as he wishes, but 
that he is not free to force others to support his beliefs, finan- 
cially or otherwise. It is time that we recognize the struggle 
of the present day as a battle of ideas and realize that the 
winners will be those who have been taught to seek the truth 
and to base their actions upon rational thinking. 

Our boys and girls do not pay taxes and they do not vote, 
but they are impressionable. What are their reactions to our 
shouts about the virtues of democracy when they find their 
schools closed or staffed by unqualified teachers? What are 
their opinions of a nation that pours billions into other lands 
to save freedom abroad, and deliberately lets it die at home? 

A Federal Aid to Education bill providing $300,000,000 for 
the equalization of educational opportunities, and leaving the 
manner of distribution up to the states, passed the Senate 58 
to 15. That bill, and one introduced by Representative Gra- 
ham Barden, providing the same amount for public schools 
only, are pigeon-holed in the House. The reason is the oppo- 
sition of the Catholic Church. 

We have an issue to face. Let’s face it fearlessly. Liberty 
will not wait. If we would maintain the separation of church 
and state we must inform our Congressmen immediately, in 
language unmistakably clear, that we want federal aid for 
public schools, but that we will not allow federal funds to be 
spent for the support of Roman Catholitism, Let’s make the 
ramparts ring with our declaration that religious freedom is 
still a part of the United States Constitution! | RUTH TwIss 


In June of this year a young Quaker, Larry Gara, was re- 
fused bail by three judges sitting in the Federal Court of 
Appeals in Cincinnati, pending the hearing of an appeal 
from a conviction under the Selective Service Act which had 
taken place a couple of weeks earlier in the Federal Court at 
Toledo. 


Mr. Gara’s crime is an interesting one. While a faculty 
member at Bluffton College, a small Mennonite school in 
Ohio, he said to a young student who had refused to register 
for the draft and who was facing arrest: “Stand by your prin- 
ciples. Don’t let them coerce you into changing your con- 
science.” This statement was made by Gara some months 
er the student had explicitly refused to register. Obviously 
herefore it could not have influenced the student’s original 
decision. Indeed ‘the student had not even met Gara at the 
time when he refused to register. However, the Judge in 
charge to the jury declared that if what Gara told the 
student as the latter was being arrested “was of such a nature 
hat it had a tendency to encourage or cause him to continue 


is refusal,” then it was a violation of the law. 


We do not question the literal correctness of the legal de- 
cision, though it seems to us that the interpretation of the 
Jaw in this case was exceedingly rigid. The more important 
issue is what we are to think of a law and a policy under 
which a man becomes a criminal because he advises another 
man to stand by his moral and religious principles. It hap- 
pens that Gara is a member of a college faculty. The same 
offense, however, must have been committed by many min- 
isters and lay counselors the country over. Does the govern- 
ment really wish to enter into the private relationships of 
people to the extent of censoring and attempting to control 


science and fidelity to religious principle? We cannot really 
think so. And if the government does wish to do this, can 
the Church, and more especially the liberal church, accept 
such interference as a general principle? 

We would not question the right of the state within proper 
imits to demand and exact obedience to its laws, including 
the Selective Service Law. Those who explicitly violate the 
law, even for reasons of conscience, should not expect to go 
unpunished. But we believe that the moral decisions of men 
can never be compelled by the state and that there really are 
moments when men of good will and moral integrity must 
ponder seriously the question of obedience to conscience or 


_ Although we aren’t in a position here to discuss at length 
the distinguishing characteristics of the liberal church school, 
here is one that we wish especially to draw to your attention. 


“WE OUGHT TO OBEY GOD...” 


the advice they give and receive on matters relating to con-_ 


obedience to a law which is repugnant to conscience. And 
we believe further that this area where man’s basic moral de- 
cisions are made must be left free from all compulsion by the 
state. 


To believe otherwise, is to affirm that the state is one’s 
conscience, and to give the state that final authority over the 
lives and thoughts of men which belongs only to God. The 
democratic state, while enforcing the obligations which it 
considers necessary to its security, must, if it is to remain 
democratic, guard carefully the inner, moral freedom of all 
its citizens. For the democratic state is not an end in itself. 
Its authority rests at last upon the moral principles of men. 
It is an instrument for the furtherance of those principles of 
justice, truth and love which constitute the enduring spiritual 
loyalties of religious and ethical men and women. 


When the policies of the state have reached a point where 
obedience to conscience becomes a crime, then the question 
may fairly be asked whether the state ought not to re-consider 
those policies in the light of the moral principles which it 
exists to serve. The Gara case goes to the very foundations 
of the doctrine of religious freedom. It should be appealed 
to the Supreme Court and it should receive the thoughtful 
attention of all religious people. 


The issue is not whether we approve of non-registration 
as a means of protest against the Selective Service Act and 
against war in general. The issue is whether we can approve 
of a law and an interpretation of the law which make it im- 
possible to consider and discuss the act of non-registration 
as a matter of conscience and religious conviction. 


There are occasions in this life when, in Peter’s words, “We 
ought to obey God rather than men.” To the degree in 
which the state refuses to accept this truth, it puts itself in 
the place of God. This is the almost universal form of idola- 
try in our time. So far only a few peace organizations and 
the Society of Friends have taken definite action in rejection 
of this idolatry, The two Philadelphia yearly meetings of 
the Society of Friends declared in a statement entitled: 
“Freedom of Religion and the Present Draft Law”: “We 
believe religious freedom, if it is to mean anything at all, 
must include the right to advise our members to follow the 
dictates of their consciences, even if they are led thereby to 
violate the Selective Service Act of 1948 or other man-made 
laws.” 


We do not see how Unitarians, with their heritage of 
struggle and support for the rights of private conscience and 


faith, can do less than take a similar stand. H. C. M. 


VALUE-LIVING: A RISING CONTROVERSY 


Around it today are centered the liveliest controversies in the 
field of education and philosophy. This characteristic is that 
we teach our children that few things in life, if any, are more 


ll 


worthwhile than to search with all their minds, with all their 
hearts, and with all their strength, for beauty, truth and 
righteousness. 


It may seem strange to some of us that this high aim 
should excite controversy. Yet the fact is that it does. Many 
persons think that values exist in some ultimate absolute sense, 
that we know all there is to know about them, and that there- 
fore the object of education should be the indoctrination of 
our children in them. They resent the word “search.” Be- 
sides, they think we show an unwarranted faith in children 

_ when we encourage them to think for themselves and to make 
their own ethical and spiritual decisions. 


Many persons also believe that the values of truth, beauty 
and righteousness are dependent upon theological beliefs, 
and that it is therefore necessary that children, if they are to 
grow up to live moral lives, must be taught theology. They 
reject the moder teaching that human values find their 
origin and validity in experience, and that they undergo con- 
stant change and expansion of meaning just like anything 
else in life. These persons also believe that where this teach- 
ing prevails there is little if anything to distinguish religious 


education from secular. 


It should not be hard to demonstrate the soundness of 
our position by psychology or by educational theory and 
practice or by philosophy. But rather than try this we should 
like to draw to the attention of the traditionalists that by 
history our position is a pure expression of the cardinal 
doctrine of the Protestant Reformation. This doctrine was 
that men are saved by faith, not by faith in the creeds of 
the church, as it later came to mean, but rather by faith 
that God accepted men in spite of their finiteness. Histori- 
cally it was an expression of revolt against the pretentiousness 
of a church that claimed the omniscience of God. 


But in disclaiming the possibility of man’s attaining God’s 
perfection and omniscience, the Reformers didn’t say it didn’t 
matter how men lived. On the contrary, it mattered a great 
deal. What they did say was that the assurance of salvation 
lay in the fact that men showed by their lives that righteous- 
ness was their ultimate concern. To thirst and hunger after 
righteousness, to anticipate it, to seek it, to live by it, that 
was proof of being grasped by God’s power ~of being 
justified by faith. 


The doctrine not only applied to righteousness but also 
to beauty and truth. No finite being, for example, can ever 
achieve or know the whole truth. What we achieve of it is 
fragmentary. Besides, truth is dynamic. And so there can 
be no end to the quest for it. But although we can never 
comprehend or grasp “the great ocean of truth,” we are 
nonetheless justified by our efforts to bring more of it within 
our ken, 


Let no one question for one moment the worthwhileness 
of man’s search for the values of truth, beauty and righteous- 
ness. The search has been tremendously worthwhile and 
you and I are enjoying the fruits of it. And let no one think 
for a minute that the search doesn’t make a big difference 
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“in the life of the person who carries it on. It does so evel 


in the life of the child. For example, we know today tha 
children who have learned how to face the situation in whic! 
they find themselves realistically and to test them continuall 
by their growing and developing ideas of truth, beauty an 
righteousness rate considerably higher on moral tests thai 
other children. 


One of our country’s educators, in expressing the hop 
that someday we shall succeed in breaking down the distinc 
tion between secular and religious education, foresees th 
time when in economics, let us say, we shall not be conten 
to discuss merely the science of wants and our productiv 
capacity to satisfy them, but a time when we shall also trea 
ideals as wants, and when we shall evaluate wants by thei 
broad social consequences and satisfactions as to whethe 
they're really satisfactory. When that day arrives an eco 
nomics student will grow in moral knowledge and wisdon 
through his own specialty. 


What we have here is the prospect of a day when religior 
and science and education will be united in a new spiritua 
unity that befits modern society. And it is liberals who, above 
all other people, should do most to hasten the realization o 
this unity, and who should be the first to rejoice over any 
sign of a fading distinction between religious and secula 
education. 


But as another educator said to us recently, we are stil 
a long way from achieving this end. Not even in our bes 
progressive schools, he said— and he himself is identified witl 
one of the finest preparatory schools in the country—have 
we achieved it. Our teachers, he said, are not trained to hely 
our children to discipline themselves in value-living. Anc 
even where they have this ability they are handicapped by 
the fact that it takes more time to explore the attitudes, wishe: 
and convictions of the children than they have at their dis 
posal, that they are too busy in trying to cover the conten 
of the subjects they teach. This educator rejoices that there 
is a church like the Unitarian which makes as one of the 
primary aims of its church schools self-discipline in value. 
living, and which is creating curriculum materials which are 
helpful to this end. He sees not a diminishing need for thi 
kind of school but rather a growing one. 


Many of us seemingly aren’t aware of the fact that we 
are in the midst of a revolution in religious education. No: 
that our church, through its department of education, ha: 
been carrying on a splendid pioneering job of clarifying the 
implications of this revolution and of creating new materials 
It’s exciting that our Unitarian press is now selling more 
Unitarian church-school curriculum materials to non-Uni 
tarians than it is to Unitarians. 


Our Division of Education is beginning its fourteentk 


-year under the creative leadership of Ernest Kuebler. We 


wish it continued success. And we call upon it to continue 

to give us new curriculum materials to implement better stil 
: 

the realization of the aims of modern religious education. 


Voae 4 G.F.w 


TARIAN HORIZONS 


BETWEEN AMSTERDAM AND PORTLAND 


These words are being written in the interval between the 
ongress of the 1.4.n.F. in Amsterdam and the Biennial Con- 
ference of the a.v.a. in Portland. It may be a rash assump- 
tion, but I suspect that I shall be the only person attending 
both gatherings; and I shall do my best to convey to the 
nitarians assembled from all parts of this continent in 
Oregon the sense of the tremendous challenge to religious 
iberalism that I have brought back from Amsterdam. It 
seems to me imperative that Unitarians, especially in America, 
hould recognize their responsibility to liberalism throughout 
the world and then create the ways and means by which that 
responsibility can be met. 

Unless I misread entirely the signs of the times, there is 
right now an opportunity for religious liberalism to affirm 
once again its positive message with some real hope that it 
will be heeded. The tide of reaction against the whole spirit 
and teaching of liberalism may not yet have reached its full 
height, but there seems to be at the moment a pause in its 
advance that liberals ought to take advantage of with vigor 
and ardor. Over and over again at Amsterdam there was 
testimony from the liberals of the Continent that the influence 
of Karl Barth is no longer dominant as it was until very re- 
cently; and the significance of this loss of prestige by the 
great leader of anti-liberal reaction provides us with an oppor- 
tunity we cannot afford to miss. 


Two Significant Gains 


The gathering at Amsterdam was significant, first of all, 
merely because it was held. Liberals are so averse to formal 
and efficient organization that their international body is 
never provided with the solid, permanent core of official 
strength that can guarantee survival under adverse conditions; 
and we owe an immense debt to the self-sacrificing devotion 
of the Secretariat in Holland that alone held the organization 
together between 1937 and 1949. The fact that the 1a.R.F. 
didn’t disintegrate and disappear during those years of ter- 
rible hardship is evidence that our international body is 
strong at its center and very persistent. To have met together 
again in a full Congress in 1949 was, in itself, a major achieve- 
ment. 

But Amsterdam accomplished more than merely to prov2 
that our international body is still alive. It gave promise of 
great activity in the years immediately ahead. The note of 
confidence in the future was sounded repeatedly and power- 
fully. The decision to hold the next Congress in 1952 in 
New York was not merely the perfunctory acceptance of our 
cordial invitation, but it was an act of considerable courage 
that implied a growing faith in our future. We separated, 
fter our five days of fraternal fellowship in Amsterdam, 
with a sense of buoyant confidence that we should meet again 
on in New York and that in the meantime our cause would 
be gaining ground at many points. None of us who knew the 


and a deeper fellowship. 


background of earlier Congresses could doubt that the promise 
of the future is bright. 


Anglo-American Leadership 


From its first inception, half a century ago, the Interna- 
tional Association has gone forward under Anglo-American 
leadership, and it is clear that during this next period there 
must continue to be such leadership; but it is also clear, as a 
result of the Amsterdam Congress, that the time is near at 
hand when the leadership must be more widely distributed 
and more broadly conceived. There has been too great a 
part played by the Unitarian leaders of Great Britain and the 
United States, and too little leadership has been granted to 
representatives of the liberals of Europe and other parts of 
the world. When the Congress assembles in New York in 
1952, it will be under a British president and on American 
soil; but the main business of that gathering, as I see it, will 
be to assert the world-wide character of our Association and 
to provide for greater participation by the non-English-speak- 
ing members. I am confident that the new president, Rev. 
H. Stewart Carter, of Cambridge, will whole-heartedly concur 
in this view. 

This broadening of the concept of leadership will go hand 
in hand with a broadening of the basis of membership. So 
far as I know, all the delegates to the Amsterdam Congress 
were Christian liberals; and some of us deeply regretted that 
there were not representatives of non-Christian liberalism to 
share our free fellowship. In New York, it seems to me, the 
doors can be opened more widely and generously; and the 
strength of our cause will thereby be increased many times. 
A liberal Christian does not become less Christian by recog- 
nizing his spiritual kinship with religious liberals of other tra- 
ditions; and in a world where the forces of evil recognize 
no frontiers it is essential that the forces of good shall be of 
a similarly inclusive mind! 


Three Years of Preparation 


As hosts for the next Congress, the Unitarians of America 
have three years to make preparations. That is not a day 
too much, if we are to carry out our part successfully. It is 
not too early to begin now to make plans for our hospitality 
to the visitors from abroad, but there is an even more impor- 
tant kind of preparation. As a whole, we Unitarians in this 
new world are singularly ignorant of what our fellow-liberals 
in the rest of the world are like. We seldom can speak their 
language, and we seldom know anything about their religious 
history and present situation. It would be the best possible 
preparation for the 1952 Congress if in all our churches there 
could be a systematic study of what religious liberalism on the 
world-scale actually is today. Here is a possible assignment 
for adult study-groups, for young people, even for our min- 
isters, that would pay richly in terms of better understanding 
F, M. E. 
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Professor Pioli, a world leader in liberal religion, has held positions in the Roman 


hierarchy that few attain. He was born in 1877, and trained by the Church, becom- 
ing vice-rector of the Propaganda Pontificial College for Roman Catholic Missions. 
Dismissed, he was publicl y denounced as a “modernist,” and with the aid of friends 
he carried on research in South America, Germany and France. After returning to 
Italy, he received new university degrees, and became a prominnt educator. The 
Fascists banned him from teaching posts and later imprisoned him. In recent years 
he has been the leader of a Unitarian movement in Italy. 


In the seedbed of Fascism 


Priests and politicians form an unholy 
alliance to stifle erowth of democracy 


“aay By GIOVANNI PIOLI 


THE YEARS 1947-48 have witnessed a steady recrudescence of pressure — nay, assault 
—of Roman Catholic orthodoxy on all Italian State departments, aiming especially 
at the totalitarian conquest of national culture and the infeudation of State education; 
at a multiplication of Roman Catholic schools, legally recognized and favored; at 
the wholesale substitution of orthodox clerical staff in all leading positions of State 


services, especially in all schools, public and private. 


The most zealous executor of this Vati- 
can policy is Guido Gonella, the Minister 
for Instruction. A dictatorial Roman 
Catholic, an exponent of the Demochris- 
tian Party and of Catholic Action, he is 
backed by an army of 45,000 priests and 
about 90,000 members of Religious 
Orders. 

Christian Democracy, the party risen 
to power in April, 1948, through the fiery 
political propaganda carried on by the 
clergy at the Parliamentary elections, in 
spite of the prohibition of Concordate, is 
in reality a medley of conservatives, big 
business men, monarchists, and even 
fascists, blended by the scare of com- 
munist danger, supported and strength- 
ened by a shortsighted policy of the 
Allies — now being associated in a com- 
mon rancour and disdain, by the mostly 
anticlerical, but legally Catholic” 
(through virtue of baptism) Italian 
population. 

It is the constant shameless policy of 
the Government to disorganize and dis- 
credit the State school and its teaching 
by refusing it vital grants and materials 
thereby enhancing its inferiority to cleri- 
cal schools and hastening its collapse. 
Roman Catholic priests, appointed by 
bishops, are increasingly taking advant- 
age of their task as teachers of Roman 
Catholic dogmas, discipline and rites in 
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State schools to act, instead, as recruit- 
ing agents for Azione Cattolica and cleri- 
cal circles like Catholic Youth; to defend 
the government and ministerial policy 
while attacking opposite parties. These 
same priests overstep their teaching limits 
by imposing the recital — even in second- 
ary schools — of liturgical Roman Catho- 
lic prayers; by the pressure — even im- 
position — on students to attend mass and 
collectively to receive the sacraments at 
Easter time; by the pressure on head- 
teachers — and of these on the school 
pupils —for attendance at mass. The 
systematic policy of priests and clerical 
headteachers, teachers, masters — espe- 
cially women—is to discourage students 
from using their right to claim dispensa- 
tion from attending the lessons of Roman 
Catholic religion; and there are constant 
shameless favors and preferences being 


granted to the army of former students — 


of the Roman Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart and its sister Teachers’ 
Training College of Mary Immaculate, 
bound by an anti-modernist oath (the 
Chancellor being the well known active 
fascist friar Agostino Demelli), as 
teachers of philosophy, pedagogy and 
history in State secondary — schools. 
Gonella has also taken the extraordinary 
step of filling with priests, clericals, 
teachers or former students of the Catho- 


lic University, the commissions that de 
cide on the ability of candidates for State 
chairs. He has even gone so far as t 
name a priest supreme President above 
the presidents of various regional com 
missions. 

At a gathering of the National Clerica 
Association Azione Cattolica in Siena, i 
was proposed and planned that all Italiat 
life should be developed around anc 
under the shadow of the Roman Catholi 
parish churches. This sectarian policy o 
strangling freedom of education anc 
placing the entire population under thi 
rule-of a clerical caste, is paralleled by : 
policy of lavishing enormous capital, sup 
plied directly or indirectly by party anc 
political sources at home and abroad, ani 
by the policy of all the magnates of in 
dustry, etc.— positions now reserved by 
the Government for Demochristians — 0 
buying or controlling financially publish 
ing firms, educational agencies, publi 
information organs, charitable institu 
tions, etc. Huge war funds are gatherec 
by the Vatican administration and Re 
ligious Orders, by financial speculations 
investments of capital in colossal build 
ings, enterprises, cinema houses, an 
there is the scandal of the often publicl 
denounced, all in vain, in Parliament, ill 
famed casinoes like those of San Remc 
Campione and Venezia, forbidden by th 


Penal Code. The Government has de- 
lared in the person of Undersecretary 
Marazza, that “the concessions granted 
ill not be withdrawn.” Why? 

Not even clericals dared to hope, when 
in the last period of fascism they declared 
that they “were preparing to gather its 
heritage,” that only three years after the 
war they would have succeeded in the in- 
feudation of Italy to the. Vatican as far 
as they have. It has become a Franco 
regime behind a democratic mask. 

The final goal of the Christian Demo- 
crat is the monopoly of education by the 
Roman Catholic Church. In two years, 
it has granted through its Minister of 
Instruction legal recognition and author- 
ization to open new secondary schools to 
1318 Religious Orders, against 665 to 
Municipalities and 589 to private mana- 
gers. It is no wonder that now private 
schools enjoy a regime of unprecedented 
protection and favor by the government. 
_ It is no wonder that those who are less 
Keen on the maintenance of a social 
economic regime than on the liberty to 
profess and abide by their religious, 
moral and philosophical ideas; that those 
who cannot bear the claim to world-wide 
dictatorial government by a clerical caste 
pretending to a monopoly of God’s truth; 
‘that those who see that the same cen- 
tralization of all the Nation’s resources 
and State powers which is denounced by 
clericals as being the characteristic fea- 
ture of a communistic regime is perpe- 
trated “in the name of God and Christ” 
by a Demochristian party government, 
are apt to think that the former regime 
may not be worse than the latter (even 
preferable for being less hypocritical) 
and that, perhaps, in the present histori- 
cal political conditions, the only practical 
possible alternative to it and from it may 
be found there. 

. Last year at Easter time, the Minister 
of Instruction unearthed an old Fascist 
concession to the Church to impose upon 
elementary school children of the upper 
forms twenty extra lessons a year in 
Roman Catholic religion. A swarm of 
priests immediately converged upon all 
schools and imposed not only lessons but 
courses of preparation to Confession and 
ommunion on all children. In many 
eases the priests prevailed upon head- 
‘masters to have the courses given at 
urch, with masters’ assistance. Then, 
100,000 children in Milan, as reported by 
the Roman Catholic paper L’Italia, were 
dragged —in many cases by categorical 
imposition—to receive sacraments by 
nical routine. The Church used 
imilar methods of recruiting through 
State schools in Rome and other towns. 
_ This abuse of power, the first since the 
irth of Italian national unity, tran- 
scended the enactments of Concordate 
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as 
: 


Not even clericals dared to hope... 
that only three years after the war 
they would have succeeded in the 
infeudation of Italy to the Vatican 
as far as they have. It has become a 
Franco regime behind a democratic 
mask, 


and violated the freedom of worship 
guaranteed by the Constitution. In 
Milan this abuse was publicly denounced 
by newspapers like Umanita (March 25, 
1947), and by a public placard of the 
Free Thought Association. 

In public State administrations, even 
in Rome Central Offices, pressures and 
often orders are imposed upon State 
officers —this practice is denounced 
every now and then by the Press — to 
attend mass, courses of Sermons at 
Eastertime and religious services. A cir- 
cular dated October 13, 1948, imposed 
on all Catholic Finance Guards, officers 
included, attendance at the mass cele- 
brated by the Chaplain of the Legion 
every Sunday in Venice, “arbitrary ab- 
sences to be denounced, with justifica- 
tion.” Signed: General Commander 
Carlo Vinai. 

In Milan Province in 1946 pupils of 
secondary schools were given compulsory 
examinations in Religion against the 
formal disposition of State regulation: re- 
sulting in the origin of a campaign by 
some free religious teachers. 

In Rome in the High Secondary School, 
the teacher of a course in the history of 
philosophy, read the pages of the Gospels 
“in such a way as to open the soul of the 
youth to primitive Christian experience 
of Jesus, evaluating it in the light of 
modern society . . .: not ‘to convert’ 
their souls but to waken them from their 
deadly torpor and irreligion.” The Roman 
Catholic priest teacher of Religion de- 
clared — as witnessed by letters signed by 
six pupils in one class — that he had de- 
nounced the teacher of Philosophy and 
reported to the Minister of Instruction 
that so dangerous a teacher should be re- 
moved and the Ministry should investi- 
gate the matter. A collective written 
declaration by seventy-two pupils, ex- 
pressing “full solidarity with _ their 
teacher” and affirming that “their liberty 
of judgment had been fully respected, the 
teacher having only expressed his per- 
sonal opinions,” was followed by indi- 
vidual spontaneous written acknowledg- 
ment, that the commentary to the Gospel 
had been presented with a full sense of 
respect for the feelings of the pupils, 
even encouraging the exposition of con- 
viction opposite to his own.” Confronted 
with these declarations, the priest quoted 


the circular of the F ascist clerical Minis- 
ter De Vecchi in 1936, ordering teachers 
“never to disquiet the religious con- 
science of his pupils.” “As if,” com- 
mented the teacher, “it were possible to 
teach the history of philosophy—a_his- 
tory of uneasiness, disquieting and crises 
—under such a condition.” 


The Demochristian Regime stands for 
the worst Fascism; is interpreted by a 
narrow orthodoxy; goes back to the old 
Inquisition methods; pretends to trans- 
form schools into Seminaries, and Italian 
life into a federation of Parishes ruled by 
a Theocracy. 


Though severely handicapped by in- 
adequate funds and the powerful hostility 
of the clergy, a few free-minded people, 
especially of the intellectual professions, 
have tried to revolt against the enslaving 
policy of the Vatican, Azione Cattolica 
and Demochristian Government. But one 
after another the most liberal progressive 
reviews and weeklies which welcomed 
independent criticism and denounciation 
of the Church’s obsolete doctrines and 
violations of religious liberty, are being 
killed or starved to death. The Press, 
supported by Parties, can afford to take 
a bolder stand; and it is often these Party 
daily newspapers which print material to 
meet clerical attacks and denounce 
grosser trespasses on religious liberty. 

Italy lacks at present reviews like the 
authoritative Bilychnis, the former organ 
of liberal Christians, founded in Rome 
and supported by American Baptists, and 
the Unitarian Progresso Religioso of 
Florence, both of which welcomed all 
currents of religious inquiry and which 
symptomatically faded and died with the 
coming of the Concordate. The only 
openly bold anticlerical weekly left, is 
the humorous, rather common and some- 
times vulgar, but well-informed and un- 
daunted Don Basilio. Don Basilio affects 
a full respect for Catholic and orthodox 
Christian doctrines, though scorning their 
betrayal by clericalism; it is therefore a 
force only for demolition of the idol, not 
for the construction of higher, free 
humanistic religion. 

As for the publishing field, no pub- 
lishers will now print works which the 
Church is likely to condemn; not even 
the few still financially independent. Con- 
trast this with the success of clerical pub- 
lishing’ firms! How can liberal religious 
people oppose the agencies of Catholic 
propaganda? 

While the last bulwarks: Liberal Cul- 
ture and the State School are rapidly 
losing ground, Christian Evangelical 
Churches, however valiant, can do little 
more than keep their own members with- 
in their folds and protest, whenever pos- 
sible, the infringement of their religious 
liberty and denominational rights. 
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_ There is still some chance left, in the 
author’s. opinion, for a religious move- 
ment starting from the Quaker and Uni- 
tarian. humanistic position of “God in 
man,” as expressed by moral conscience 
and fundamental spiritual intuitions com- 
monto all men. This, provided the Friends 
do not impose their remnants of ortho- 
doxy on the Italians and do insist on 
their practical worship of the divine in 
man. And the Unitarians — remaining 
the intellectual aristocracy that they are, 
the meeting point and rally of the most 
advanced wings of all religions — must 
show their practical capacity to answer 
the present needs of a people who are 
starving not from lack of “ambrosia,” but 
from repugnance to the unpalatable, 
unassimilable food of the Church. Both 
these religions should “lose themselves to 
find themselves”; renounce any display 
of denominational character, which 
would cause aversion and suspicion even 
to freeminded people. Both religions 
should combine resources toward the at- 
tainment of a common goal. The spiritual 
help they have already given along this 
self-effacing line is a hint of the future 
successes that are possible. 

There are some lay organized attempts 
to oppose the recrudescence of orthodox 
Catholicism in Italy besides those of the 
political parties opposed to Christian 
Democracy. A Movement of Religious 
Revival was started in 1946, composed 
of a section for Conscientious Objectors, 
one for a revival and a liberal movement 
within the Roman Catholic Clergy, and 
for assistance to those members of the 
Clergy who want to return to civil life, 
especially because of a dissatisfaction 
with the doctrines and morals of the 
Church. The organization recently held 
in Rome a national (only in words “in- 
ternational”) Congress of Religious Re- 
form, with special emphasis on the rela- 
tions between Church and State, the 
abolition of Concordate, the clerical in- 
vasion of the State School, liberty of cul- 
ture, the position of former priests, etc. It 
is to be deplored that a movement which 
at its beginning had raised great hopes 
of becoming a reconstructive force, has 
been disfigured by its founders—especial- 
ly by Tartaglia—who show a lack of con- 

_tact with the fundamental aspirations 
and urgent spiritual needs of the Italian 
people. Recurrent expressions are found 
in their publications, presenting as the 
aim of the movement the “Pure and total 
refusal of all reality, irreality, eventual 
superreality; the end of man and of his 

' denegation, and of every humanism; the 

end of all that has been called till now 
the world, the universe . . .: of God or 
not God. . . and kingdom of God... .” As 
was expected, this jargon has been inter- 
preted by Catholics as proof that “out- 
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- - + Christian Evangelical Churches, 
however valiant, can do little more 
than keep their own members within 
their folds and protest, whenever 
possible, the infringement of their 
religious liberty and denominational 
rights. 


side the Church there is no safety . . ‘for 
logic;” by anticlericals as evidence of a 


playing of the Movement of Religion into 


the hands of the Church. In a country 
where the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount is spoiled and made inaccept- 
able by the myths, legends, miracles, su- 


perstitions and dogmas, or when accept-- 


ed is used to keep people the slaves and 
tools of a theocratic government; where 
the empty banalities of Jesuit Father 
Lombardi’s preaching to crowds, are the 
fashion of the day; where 99.6 per cent 
are baptized Catholics, though only a 
very small percentage of the population 
profess Christianity and practice any reli- 
gion it is a pathetic spectacle that a 
Movement for a Religious Revival should 
not have found any better expression of 
its scope and aim, than such “meta- 
physic idiocies,” as an American reli- 
gious writer has termed them. 

Osservatore Romano, the organ of the 
Vatican, and Civilta Cattolica, the organ 
of the Italian Jesuits, have reported and 
commented upon the First International 
Congress for Religious Reform in Italy, 
held in Rome on the premises of the 
American Episcopal Methodist Church, 
sponsored by, among others, members of 
Evangelical churches: Tartaglia the prin- 
cipal organizer. 

Civilta Cattolica remarked that its pre- 
tense to an international character lacked 
a basis of fact, as “from abroad some 
scanty adhesion came but no delegates, 
unless be considered as such some living 
in Italy, but often visiting Protestant 
countries.” After relating the Church re- 
forms advocated and the plan of activity 
adopted by the Congress, “both to be 
expected from such a gathering, Civilta 
Cattolica emphasized the astonishing 
“not to be even imagined” fact that “a 


Congress boasting the aim of a religious’ 


reform should have allowed itself the 
liberty to distribute in the very hall of 
discussions, tracts and pamphlets in- 
spired by the most intense atheism, con- 
taining articles openly hostile to every 
religion, and refusing — among other 
things—any value to the Bible.” 

Civilta Cattolica continued, in the 
words of Osservatore Romano, thet Tar- 
taglia had slipped himself on this sloping 
field, displaying a system which “rooted 
out every religious foundation, repudiat- 


ing and condemning everybody, = 
Catholics and Protestants, outlining new 
principles and conceptions on man, good 
and evil, Divinity; a medley of immanent- 
ism, pantheism and positivism, express- 
ed in terms apparently denying these 
very doctrines, but exhibiting them 
again by an hermetic puffed up phrase- 
ology. _ 
“, .. the Congress was attended by no 
more than sixty or seventy delegates 
(who were joined in the afternoon sit- 
tings by perhaps as many attenders): 
among them leaders of Marxistic Parties 
and of the ‘so-called free thought’; be- 
sides some self-termed materialists.” 
Finally, Civilta Cattolica reminded its 
readers that F. Tartaglia was excommu- 


nicated vitandus in 1946; but it failed 


to inform them of what would have ac- 
counted for his intellectual radical—even 
more radical than immanentism and pan- 
theism—solipsism: that he has been a stu- 
dent in the Gregoriana Jesuit University 
and Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. 
It is not Liberal Christianity or Religious 
Freedom but narrow orthodoxy founded 
on authority, that is responsible for such 
reactions as his. Revolutions and out- 
bursts follow the crushing of spirits, the 
violation of the dignity of man, the pre- 
tense to impose upon him a religion or 
civil regime: they are the throes of a 
new birth—let us hope. : 

In 1946 in Milan, a group of second- 
ary schoolteachers and others from va- 
rious social groups revived the old Free 
Thought Association, with a purpose 
even greater than that of the Movement 
of Religion: that of “fighting against 
every tenet imposed by an outside au- 
thority beyond discussion . . .; to make 
State and State education thoroughly 
independent of any Church and positive 
form of religions”; and, in order to reach 
these aims, “to spread the necessary 
knowledge of religious problems by 
means of press and lectures: with an 
unlimited spiritual liberty of research, 
etc.,. taking into account the inmost 
spiritual needs of man in face of prob- 
lems apparently transcending even the 
reasoning powers of man.” 

The greatest success of the Association 
lay in the very fact that people of very 
scant means, crushed by daily work and 
harried by anxieties, dared follow the in- 
ner urge of their conscience, dared and 
did what they could: lectures on the 
problems of the day in hired halls, cam- 
paigns, public manifests and circulars. 
The religious problem was repeatedly 
dealt with by myself and others. 

A Group of Lay Teachers, particularly 
keen on “defending the independence of 
the public school from political and 
denominational interference, and pro- 
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the first part of Mr. Schacht’s study of Albert Schweitzer’s thought appeared in the 
receding issue, just as the philosopher-theologian-musician-physician returned to his 


pears in print as Dr. Schweitzer prepares to return to his hospital on the Ogowe river 
Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa. This series of two articles is the product 
the minister of the First Congregational Church (Unitarian) of Providence, who 
o is president of the Rhode Island Philosophical -Society. 


The greatest soul in Christendom’ 
and his stand on free religion 


By ROBERT H. SCHACHT, JR. 


I CANNOT IMAGINE anyone more quietly enthusiastic or more active in working for 
the goal of the principle, allegiance to the cause of a united world community, than 
Albert Schweitzer. The crowning work of his thoughtful writings is his Philosophy 
of Civilization which is written in support of this great end. I confess to knowing 
the thesis of Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West but second-hand, and I never 
have read Toynbee, only the remarkable Time magazine review of his famous work 
on civilization. I have read, however, what Schweitzer has written on The Decay 
and Restoration of Civilization and much of his Civilization and Ethics. To me 
these are as powerful, incisive and constructive as one could ask. One might also 
say that just as Schweitzer brought out the eschatological-Messianic view of Jesus’ 
life and teachings and thus the sense of urgency in Jesus’ message concerning the 
imminent end of this world, so he himself shows an alarm and urgency over the 
dangerous decay of our civilization and the need of understanding what is basically 
wrong with it and what we need to start working on at once if it is to be made 


in Gunsbach, Alsace-Lorraine. The concluding part of Mr. Schacht’s study ap- ° 


fit to survive. 


What is wrong? We have lost a mean- 
ingful world view. We have lost con- 
fidence in the power of thinking and 
ideals to direct human events. Our be- 
lief in progress is shattered. We have 
lost our sense of what “humanity” means. 
Our growing nationalisms have con- 
tracted our chances for significant inter- 
nationalism. Our ideals are now largely 
dictated by events over which we feel 
we have no control, instead of by a flam- 
ing faith and idealism which can bend 
and shape events to the greatest needs 
everywhere. Philosophy has left the 
field of the elemental need of men to 
work out a meaningful interpretation of 
life for remoter problems, or just the his- 
tory of philosophy. The brutalities of 
World War 1 were not the cause of the 
decay of our civilization, but only evi- 
dence of how far we have already gone 
down the scale of civilized living. And 
we ourselves would add that the dis- 
integrating forces which brought on 
World War u, and the presence in it of 
extensive brutalities, may well give his- 
torians of the future the right to say that 
the first part of this century has been the 
most uprooting and desecrating period 
of civilization that the world has seen. 

What is needed and how are we to 
proceed? Here is the broad outline as 
described in Chapter One of Schweitzer’s 
Civilization and Ethics: ~ 
_ “The essential nature of civilization 
does not lie in its material achievements, 
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but in the fact that individuals keep in 
mind the ideals of the perfecting of man, 
and the improvement of the social and 
political conditions of peoples, and of 
mankind as a whole, and that their habit 
of thought is determined in living and 
constant fashion by such ideals. Only 
when individuals work in this way as 
spiritual forces brought to bear on them- 
selves and on society is the possibility 
given of solving the problems which have 
been produced by the facts of life, and of 
attaining to a general progress which is 
valuable in every respect.” 

True civilization can come again only 
when there are enough individuals who 
know that ethics must be central in our 
thinking and actions at all times, and 
who will live by this touchstone in every 
aspect of life. 

At this point I feel stymied in trying 
to present within the limitations of this 
essay the full power of Schweitzer’s 
searching examination of civilization and 
the constructive view with which he chal- 
lenges us to carry forward this battle in 
the face of almost overwhelming ob- 
stacles. There is no area of his life and 
thought which more clearly establishes 
his and our kinship than this. He is a 
convinced rationalist who feels that de- 
spite all the criticism of rationalism, it is 
still the basic tool which can help us 
attain true civilization. It must go deeper 
and spread wider than it did before. We 
must remember that ordinary men are 


capable of an elemental thinking about 
the meaning and purpose of life which 
is essential to their becoming real men. 
Brought to a new and deep reverence for 
life by this process, men can build again 
that spirit of mind and heart which is the 
dynamic core of any civilization. 

Here I am again trying to compress 
into a few words what can only be ade- 
quately gathered and felt by an exten- 
sive reading of Schweitzer. There are 
undertones and overtones no compressed 
statement can give. I have spent hours 
in thinking and writing statements, but 
to no avail. It has been a fearful dis- 
appointment as it seems to me that in 
this area he has a clear grasp of history 
and factual reality and has cut a clean 
path through the jungle of confusion to 
a new spring with the water of life which 
we need spiritually and physically. This 
spring — his term is Reverence for Life — 
becomes a fountainhead for a powerful 
religious philosophy of life such as I, and 
many others, feel is a great answer to the 
desperate needs of our time. I am finally 
driven to the device of selecting passages, 
largely out of his autobiography, which 
make this as clear as I can present it, with 
observations of my own thrown in here 
and there. 

From the Epilogue of his autobiog- 
raphy we start off with his hammering at 
the necessity of thinking in the face of 
an age which greatly disparages reason 
as unequal to man’s needs. He says: 

“Two perceptions cast their shadow 
over my existence. One consists in my 
realization that the world is inexplicably 
mysterious and full of suffering; the other 
in the fact that I have been born into a 
period of spiritual decadence in man- 
kind. I have become familiar with and 
ready to deal with each through the 
thinking which has led me to the ethical 
world — and life-affirmation of Reverence 
for Life. In that principle my life has 
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found a firm footing and a clear path to 
follow. ' 

“I therefore stand and work in the 
world as one who aims at making men 
less shallow and morally better by mak- 
ing them think. 

“, .. the spirit of the age rejoices, in- 
stead of lamenting, that thinking seems 
to be unequal to its task, and gives it no 
credit for what, in spite of imperfections, 
it has already accomplished. It refuses 
to admit, what is nevertheless the fact, 
that all spiritual progress up to today has 
come about through the achievements of 
thought, or to reflect that thinking may 
still be able in the future to accomplish 
what it has not succeeded in accomplish- 
ing as yet.” 

Here, we observe, is that evaluation of 
thinking and confidence in its power to 
deliver us, which is identically ours in 
the Unitarian movement. 


Schweitzer goes on, depicting what we 
all have seen and felt with no small dis- 
couragement. “. . . the man of today is 
exposed to influences which are bent on 
robbing him of all confidence in his own 
thinking. ... From every side and in the 
most varied ways it is dinned into him 
that the truths and convictions which he 
needs for life must be taken from the as- 
sociations which have rights over him. 
The spirit of the age never lets him come 
to himself. Over and over again convic- 
tions are forced upon him in the same 
way as, by means of the electric adver- 
tisements which flare in the streets of 
every large town, any company which 
has sufficient capital to get itself securely 
established, exercises pressure on him at 
every step he takes to induce him to buy 
their boot polish or soup tablets. 


“. .. His self-confidence is also dimin- 
ished through the pressure exercised 
upon him by the huge and daily increas- 
ing mass of Knowledge. He is no longer 
in a position to take in as something 
which he has grasped all the new dis- 
coveries that are constantly announced; 
he has to accept them as fact although 
he does not understand them. This be- 
ing his relation to scientific truth he is 
tempted to acquiesce in the idea that in 
matters of thought also his judgment 
cannot be trusted. 

“Thus do the circumstances of our age 
do their best to deliver us up to the spirit 
of the age.” (Is this not a simple presen- 
tation of what we have all felt so deeply 
and are still fighting?) 

“In a period which regards as absurd 
and little worth, as antiquated and left 
far behind, whatever it feels to be in 
any way akin to rationalism or free 
thought, and which even mocks at the 
vindication of inalienable human rights 
which was secured in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, I acknowledge myself to be one 
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The brutalities of World War I 
were not the cause of the decay of 
our civilization, but only evidence 
of how far we have already gone 
down the scale of civilized living. 
. . . the disintegrating forces which 
brought on World War II... may 
well give historians of the future 
the right to say that the first part of 
this century has been the most up- 
rooting and desecrating period of 
civilization that the world has seen. 


who places all his confidence in rational 
thinking. I venture to say to our gene- 
ration that it must not think it has done 


with rationalism because the rationalism . 


of the past had to give place first to Ro- 
manticism, and then to a Realpolitik 
which is coming to dominate the spiritual 
sphere as well as the material. When it 
has run the gauntlet of the follies of this 
Realpolitik and has thereby gotten itself 
into deeper and deeper misery, both 
spiritual and material, it will discover at 
last that there is nothing for it to do but 
trust to a new Rationalism, deeper and 
more efficient than the old, and in that 
seek its salvation.” Does this not suggest 
the combination of prophetic insight with 
the fundamental confidence in rational- 
ism which is indicative of our liberal tra- 
dition at its best? In the paragraph which 
follows he points out the terrible dam- 
age from such a developed scepticism 
and ends this section with a fresh affirma- 
tion of what a renewed rationalism can 
do for us. 

“Renunciation of thinking is a declara- 
tion of spiritual bankruptcy. Where there 
is no longer a conviction that men can get 
to know the truth by their own thinking, 
scepticism begins. Those who work to 
make our age sceptical in this way, do 
so in the expectation that, as a result of 
renouncing all hope of self-discovered 
truth, men will end by accepting as truth 
what is forced upon them with authority 
and by propaganda.” 

In meeting this thrust of scepticism by 
re-discovering and applying what he calls 
“Living truth” because it has come out 
of our own thinking, he says: “Just as a 
tree bears year after year the same fruit 
and yet fruit which is each year new, so 
must all permanently valuable ideas be 
continually born again in thought. But 
our age is bent on trying to make the 
barren tree of scepticism fruitful by tying 
fruits of truth on its branches.” 

Now follows the articulation of a truth 
we all have experienced in ourselves, and 
which is of the utmost importance to 
those whom we would help: “It is only 
by confidence in our ability to reach 
truth by our own individual thinking, 


that we are capable of accepting truth 
from the outside.” An unthinking accept- 
ance of someone else’s truth is simply a 
form of imitation of intellectual slavery. 
He reminds us how we do take old truths 
and make them ours by our thinking 
about them. “With its own ideas it stirs 
those within itself which enjoy any tradi- 
tional credit for being true, and exerts 
itself to be able to possess them as knowl- 
edge.” This, of course, is simply another 
way of putting Goethe’s famous lines: 
“What from your father’s heritage is lent, 
earn it anew, really to possess it.” 

This line of thinking he concludes by 
emphasizing a cardinal principle which 
we share absolutely with him: Sincerity. 
He says: “Not less strong than the will 
to truth must be the will to sincerity. 
Only an age which can show the courage 
of sincerity can possess truth which 
works as a spiritual force within it. 

“Sincerity is the foundation of the 
spiritual life. 

“With its depreciation of thinking our 
generation has lost its feeling for sincer- 
ity and with it that for truth as well. It 
can therefore be helped only by its being 
brought once more on the road of think- 
ing.” 

Why do we and Schweitzer accept in- 
dividual freedom of belief? The spirit- 
ual power of religion cannot be released 
without it. That is why, too, some of us 
have fought for the freedom of religious 
humanism in our fellowship, for to com- 
pel a man to insincerity in order to fit 
another’s mental and emotional religious 
pattern, is to rob him of the foundation 
of sincerity without which his efforts at 
truth-seeking are emasculated. It is be- 
cause we have a deeper and more con- 
secrated view of truth-seeking in the 
spirit, which Schweitzer and others have 
shown, that we believe our unity of 
spirit and practice must be preserved if 
we are to meet our own and the world’s 
deepest needs in these days. If we per- 
mit ourselves to become sectionally at 
war over matters of ultimate theological 
beliefs which our fellowship has gen- 
erally recognized as the result of our 
profoundest and_ sincerest individual 
thinking, we shall be as bad as old Nero 
fiddling while Rome burned. Our com- 
mon confidence in rationalism, our 
common acceptance of the methods and 
disciplines of thinking, our common faith 
in the power of the ethical thoughtfully 
arrived at to stir men’s minds and hearts 
to action, our common hopes and con- 
cerns for all humanity, our common re- 
spect for all individual religious beliefs 
arrived at by careful thought, these are 
what bind us together—and there is more. 
For out of such faith put into action, 
there grows our religious intepretation of 
the significant forces of wisdom and love. 


[t is thus our common viewpoint put into 
action, and that action enriching and 
larifying our viewpoint, which estab- 
ishes the growth process that makes 
iberal religion articulate and dynamic. 
it is only then that it can become a wide- 
y influential faith of idealism with power 
to make facts serve the highest welfare 
of mankind, instead of being at the 
ercy of dogmatic authority and sceptic- 
ism. I venture to predict that eventually 
more and more people will recognize the 
pulverizing poverty of religious authori- 
tarianism which holds back the power 
which can emerge from penetrating free 
thought. Forlorn souls stripped of the 
power of wholesome truth by scepticism, 
will gladly look and join forces with a 
religious group which can help them to 
think straight and to grow ethically and 
spiritually by the tools of a consecrated 
rationalism. 

I am very glad the phrase “consecrated 
rationalism” came to me as I was writing 
this paper, for as I have been reading 
and thinking about Schweitzer it seems 
to me that perhaps the most apt title 
we can apply to him is: consecrated ra- 
tionalist. This will be clearer, too, as 
we now go into more of his thought 
about the importance of rationalism. 
Schweitzer sincerely believes that con- 
secrated rationalism is a tool within the 
grasp of the ordinary man, and here is 
how he presents this position. 

He makes a two-fold description of 
thinking: elemental and unelemental. 
Elemental thinking “starts from the fun- 
damental questions about the relations of 
man to the universe, about the meaning 
of life, and about the nature of goodness. 
It stands in the most immediate connec- 
tion with the thinking which impulse 
stirs in everyone. It enters into that 


_ thinking, widening and deepening it.” 
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He continues: “Such elemental think- 
ing we find in Stoicism. When as a stu- 
dent I began going through the history 
of philosophy I found it difficult to tear 
myself away from Stoicism, and to pur- 
sue my way through the utterly different 
thinking which succeeded it. It is true 
that the results produced by Stoic 
thought were far from satisfying me, but 
I had the feeling that this simple kind 
of philosophizing was the right one, and 
I could not understand how people had 
come to abandon it. 

“Stoicism seemed to me great in that 
it goes straight for its goal; that it is uni- 
versally intelligible, and is at the same 
time profound; that it makes the best of 
the truth which it recognizes as such, 


even if it is unsatisfying; that it puts 


life into such truth by the earnestness 
with which it devotes itself to it; that it 
the spirit of sincerity; that it 


“urges men to collect their thoughts, and 


if 


to become mere inward; and that it 


Schweitzer is a convinced rationalist 
who feels that despite all the criti- 
cism of rationalism, it is still the 
basic tool which can help us attain 
true civilization. . . . Brought to a 
new and deep reverence for life by 
this process, men can build again 
that spirit of mind and heart which 
is the dynamic core of any civiliza- 
tion. 


arouses in them a sense of responsibility. 
I felt, too, that the fundamental thought 
of Stoicism is true, namely that man must 
bring himself into a spiritual relation 
with the world, and become one with it.” 
Schweitzer found this same elemental 
approach in the Tao-te-King of Lao-tse 
and observed: “For him, too, the impor- 
tant thing is that man shall come, by 
simple thinking, into a spiritual relation 
with the world, and prove his unity with 
it by his life.” 

There are some comments I want to 
make on this. First of all it reveals a 
bias which is found in all of Schweitzer’s 
life and writings. This bias is a deep 
concern for getting hold of truth in its 
clearest, simplest substance to the sole 
end that it may help all men understand 
life better and live it more fruitfully for 
the things which count most. Anything 
which is secondary to this end he rules 
out. The difficulty, of course, comes 
when he gets into problems of life which 
are not simple, like the problem of civili- 
zation, where only well informed minds 
are at home. Yet even here I have al- 
ways been aware that he proceeds with a 
dogged determination to be as elemental 
and clear as he can, in order that even 
unpedantic minds, if they will take the 
time and patience, can follow his ideas 
and spirit. 

The second observation is one I recall 
Prof. James Adams making at a Green- 
field Group meeting some years ago 
apropos a discussion of the relation of 
Stoicism to Christianity. Adams made 
a remark to this effect: “Unitarians. are 
closer to the methods and spirit of Stoi- 
cism than to the stream of orthodox Chris- 
tianity.” I believe that is true and that 


‘it is nothing to be ashamed of. I would 


also confess that in my own course in 
college in the history of philosophy I 
was deeply touched in the same way 
Schweitzer was by the methods of 
thought, ethical conclusions and personal 
lives of the best of the Stoics. They in- 
deed remind us that this simpler type of 
philosophizing is truly elemental and 
fundamental, and should be kept quite 
central in our tradition. 

We need spend no time on Schweit- 
zer’s picture of unelemental thinking. 
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This busies itself with epistemology, 
logical speculations, natural science, psy- 
chology, sociology. These have their 
place in the academic world, but for 
Schweitzer they can scarcely be perti- 
nent to the average man’s need. To 
make them so would require complete 
knowledge of them all in order to have 
the essential truth for man’s salvation! 


In order, by contrast, to make this 
point clearer, let’s see how Schweitzer 
invites the non-academic rationalist to 
exercise his power of elemental thinking 
toward a view of himself and the world 
which can give his life rich meaning and 
more satisfying fulfillment. This, also, is 
the means of building true civilization. 


“I am life which wills to live, in the 
midst of life which wills to live . . . in 
my will-to-live there is ardent desire for 
further life and for the mysterious exalta- 
tion of the will-to-live which we call 
pleasure, while there is fear of destruc- 
tion and of the mysterious depreciation 
of will-to-live we call pain: so too are 
these in the will-to-live around me, 
whether it can express itself to me, or 
remains dumb. . . . Life-affirmation is 
the spiritual act in which he (man) 
ceases to live unreflectively and begins to 
devote himself to his life with reverence, 
in order to raise it to its true value. . . 
At the same time the man who has be- 
come a thinking being feels the compul- 
sion to give to every will-to-live the same 
reverence for life that he gives to his 
own. He experiences that other life in 
his own. He accepts as being good: to 
preserve life, to promote life, to raise to 
its highest value life which is capable of 
development. This is the absolute, fun- 
damental principle of the moral, and it 
is a necessity of thought.” 


Schweitzer then goes on in his famous 
extension of ethics to include all forms 
of life. He says: “The great fault of all 
ethics hitherto has been that they be- 
lieved themselves to have to deal only 
with the relations of man to man. In 
reality, however, the question is what is 
his attitude to the world and all life that 
comes within his reach. A man is ethical 
only when life, as such, is sacred to him, 
that of plants and animals as that of his 
fellowmen, and when he devotes himself 
helpfully to all life that is in need of help. 
Only the universal ethic of the feeling of 
responsibility in an ever-widening sphere 
for all that lives — only that ethic can be 
founded in thought. The ethic of the 
relation of man to man is not something 
apart by itself: it is only a particular rela- 
tion which results from the universal one. 

“The ethic of Reverence for Life, 
therefore, comprehends within _ itself 
everything that can be described as love, 
devotion, and sympathy whether in suf- 
fering, joy, or effort.” 
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One is tempted to pause here for ex- 
tended comment, though it must be brief. 
In this statement we certainly have the 
heart of Schweitzer’s ethics. It is simple, 
direct and inviting to anyone with fair 
intelligence and a heart of some warmth. 
Can we not put it to good use? To a 
Schweitzer admirer it also invites insert- 
ing a number of anecdotal illustrations of 
his own consistent, even somewhat 
amusing, applications of the full letter 
and spirit of this position. The most 
quoted illustration is perhaps this: “The 


farmer who has mown down a thousand 
flowers in his meadow to feed his cows, 
must be careful on his way home not to 
strike off in heedless pastime the head of 
a single flower by the roadside, for he 
thereby commits a wrong against life 
without being under pressure of neces- 
sity.” 

I had wanted, too, to make a fairly 
detailed comparison between the ethical 
rationalism of the eighteenth century in 
Europe, as Schweitzer describes it, and 
note its power and weakness when con- 


trasted with the type of rationalism whic 
Schweitzer suggests we can now buil 
without the inaccurate, optimistic view o 
nature the eighteenth century had. Left 
me at least summarize the conclusions. 
The rationalism of the Enlightenment 
had its power in the freshened convictio 
of men that reason can find and establish 
the truth men need. It envisioned grea 
humanitarian goals including adequate 
education and medical care, helping the 
poor, and, under the vision of the “rights 
(Continued on page 32) 


Reflections on Schweitzer’s departure 
P 


On a hot July morning, a man from 
Africa received an honorary degree from 
one of America’s leading universities. The 
huge chapel which the academic proces- 
sion entered to the tune of Bach’s “Pre- 


lude in C Minor,” was not far from the- 


site where six years and six months be- 
fore, the first self-sustaining chain reac- 
tion was achieved by man. 


These two apparently dissimilar events 
at the University of Chicago had a rela- 
tionship which few of the hundreds pres- 
ent at the chapel perceived. All they 
knew was that the presence of Albert 
Schweitzer aroused an uncommon stir. 
More faculty and officials of the Univer- 
sity were present in the procession than 
almost ever before. The custodian placed 
163 chairs in the chancel—more than for 
any other convocation which he could 
remember. Long before the opening of 
the ceremonies, the 1900 sets were taken 
by ticket-holders, while hundreds of 
others waited outside to see the proces- 
sion enter and catch a glimpse of the 
Alsatian, who was already the possessor 
of four earned doctor's degrees. 


Following the exercises, a great many 
lingered at the side door to see more 
closely the simple homespun man who 
had traveled from Africa to Colorado 
and back to Chicago. There were 
cameras there too, and when the doctor 
appeared, he stood smiling and waiting. 
His wife, dressed almost like a Dunkard, 
and looking the part, stood nearby and a 
little in the background. Students 
crowded forward, leaving behind all 
academic reserve. A Japanese-American, 
after taking a picture, left the scene 
with a look of spiritual conquest in his 
eyes. An Indian student remarked to 
his companion about the man standing 
there, “since Gandhi, he’s the only living 
saint.” Somehow, word circulated that 
at four o'clock on that afternoon, the one- 
time famed organist would return to play 
on the chapel organ. He did, but was 
evidently surprised to find the chapel 
half-filled. He gave no concert, but 
played only one number for his own 
satisfaction. 
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It was evident that this man, so plain 
and unassuming, had done something 
to the people there, by just being there. 


It was a kind of spiritual chain-reaction. \ 


His words from the high pulpit, in ac- 
cepting the degree, were not profound. 
They were uttered in French, and imme- 
diately translated. He wanted only to 
express his gratitude to the University 
of Chicago, and especially to the Amer- 
ican people for having made it possible 
for him to keep on functioning in his mis- 
sion station. No, it wasn’t what he said, 
or what he did, but rather his incarnation 
of a symbol which people need. The 
student who called him a “living saint,” 
had put it into words. 


America, including academic America, 
needs a living saint. We have wealth 
enough to spread it widely over the face 
of the earth; we have learning enough to 
share it with the youth of almost every 
country of the world who come to our 
academic halls; we have what we call 
the American dream of democracy; but 
we do not have a living saint. And it is 
just this, judging from the events of that 
day, which we naively admit by our 
actions, that we must have. It is as 
necessary to our spirit as were the brilliant 
scientific successes of nuclear physicists 
to our war-effort. 


The man from Africa would be the first 
to deny that he is a saint. Rather, we 
would accept the words spoken just be- 
fore he was presented for his degree: 

An interpreter who has revived for his 
own generation the vision of greatness: as 
scholar, interpreting the works of Jesus; as 
musician, interpreting the compositions of 
Bach; as humanist, interpreting the writ- 
ings of Goethe; as historian, presenting in 
philosophic terms the meaning of history; 
and as Christian medical missionary, ren- 
dering distinguished service to Equatorial 
Africa. 

These things, which he has done, are 
more than enough for any one man. The 
thing which he is, as a result of these 
accomplishments, can only be deter- 
mined by the intangible criteria of hu- 
man hungers. America, deep in her 
heart, is hungering to be the kind of 


nation that Albert Schweitzer is a man. 
It wants to convince itself that it can 
stoop to serve, that it can practice the 
Golden Rule and use its talents for the 
service of all mankind. Schweitzer had 
said when he landed in New York, that 
America needed the universal spirit of 
Goethe. The average American has in- 
dicated that what he needs is the spirit 
of Schweitzer. ‘ 

Many tributes were paid to the humble 
man. In Chicago, standing between the 
mayor of the city and the governor of 
the State, the doctor accepted a thousand 
dollar check from a woman philan- 
thropist for use in his mission station. 
It was a little piece of paper, a symbol, 
proffered to the man with the kindly 
eyes, also a symbol. There were Negroes, 
there, who had gratitude in their hearts 
for this different kind of missionary. They 
were so well educated and so highly cul- 
tured that Dr. Schweitzer could not say 
that he was their “elder brother” as he 
did of the natives at the edge of the 
forest. A Negro in America is also a 
symbol—a symbol of the contrast between 
what America professes and what she 
does. Since Dr. Schweitzer has sailed 
back to Africa, not far from the campus 
of the University of Chicago, a Negra 
family which had moved into a White 
community was assaulted by a mob of a 
thousand men and boys. Every window 
was smashed and lighted torches thrown 
through the openings. 

Thus it is that America cannot serve 
the Negro by supporting a mission station 
in Africa. America needs a saint to show 
her the way, but she most of all needs 
the qualities of sainthood. These, she 
cannot manufacture in her towering fac. 
tories, nor are they to be found on the 
bargain counter. They cometh only 
through understanding and paying the 
spiritual price. Granting honorary de: 
grees to the right people is only the 
beginning. Offering a high office in the 
State Department to a Negro is enly ¢ 
token. America saw in the great mar 
who came from his little mission station 
a saint, but she also saw this saint sai 
away and leave us to our own devices 
in traveling the long road toward saint 
hood.—HAROLD P. MARLEY 


Ir. Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence College since 1945, is a spokesman for 
iberal thinking about modern education. Graduated from the University of 
‘oronto, he is one of this country’s youngest college presidents. As vice-chairman of 
New York State Committee on Equality, he has fought to eliminate discrimina- 
and segregation in schools and colleges. It has been said of him, “Truth is in 
vim and courage to speak it.” 


he world and the American student 


By HAROLD TAYLOR 


WISH I COULD REPORT that during the past twenty years of the existence of the 
ational Conference of Christians and Jews, American colleges have themselves 
ken the responsibility for improving human relations. I wish I could say that in 
very American college, the nobility and vision of college presidents and deans and 
eir faculties had resulted in the breaking down of the quota system for the admis- 
sion of Jewish students and that segregation of Negro students had gone with the 
Civil War. It would be gratifying to be able to say that colleges and universities 
are now fully conscious of the kind of ideals expressed in the work of the Conference, 
and that as far as higher education is concerned, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews could go out of business tomorrow, its work done, and its ideals 
ealized. It would also be a great delight to me personally to be able to say that 
in the past twenty years, all the colleges in the country have come to agree with 
Sarah Lawrence, and are now saying that education is only effective if it deals with 
personal attitudes and beliefs of individual human beings, and that you can’t educate 
a boy or girl by hurling books and courses at his head. 


But I am afraid that I cannot say these beings, and that you can’t develop a 
things. For the most part, whenever democratic white or colored citizen by 
colleges have become more liberal and putting in a course in race relations and 
pvise in their selection of students other democratic ideals, while the whole com- 
than those who are white and gentile, munity life of the college says that the 
‘they have done so, not because of a zeal course is a lie. We used to call such 
for fair play and democracy, but because courses in sociology, cops and robbers, or 
they were partly forced to do so by the Uncle Tom and Eva. It seems to me 
‘pressure of organized and unorganized that the first responsibility of the college 
opinion upon their public relations policy. in the modern world is to construct a 
It has become wise, in view of American community of young men and women 
public morality, to become more demo-_ who can show to the rest of the world 


cratic. This is a tragic lack in the moral 

conscience of the American educator. It 
is ironic that instead of seizing and hold- 
ing the moral leadership of the country 
in these matters, higher education has 
had to be prodded and pushed unwill- 
ingly into its role of leadership by groups 
of citizens. 


I cannot help feeling a burst of indig- 
nation when I read in the paper, for ex- 
ample, that in 1948, for the first time in 
the history of one of our old established 
men’s colleges, a Negro has been ad- 
mitted to membership in a fraternity, 
after a great deal of difficulty and the 
expulsion of the local fraternity from the 
national organization. I am delighted, 
of course, that the boy is in, if he too 
wants to bear the stamp of social ap- 
proval. I think one can sympathize with 
the desire on his part rather more than 
t of the others who are already in. I 
am delighted also that the college is con- 
ous of the rest of the world. But that 
lege, and that fraternity, it seems to 
ne, have taken too long a time to dis- 
and affirm that Negroes are human 


by their actions and their attitudes what 
life can be like in a happy, free and 
deeply democratic society. When that is 
done, then the college has won the right 
to call itself a college of liberal education 
and can then successfully include the 
problems of minority groups in the 
courses it teaches to its students. It then 
has a right to expect that the dignity of 
human ideals will show itself in the per- 
sonality, the character and the future 
actions of its students. The very exist- 
ence of fraternities as a way of organiz- 
ing campus life, is a constant threat to 
democratic human relations. The fra- 
ternities serve to entrench the prejudices 
and snobberies which it is the business of 
education to eliminate. 

When I first began teaching in 
America, at the University of Wisconsin, 
the fraternity and sorority system 
shocked me.  FEighteen-year-old girls 
walked down the street in the September 
afternoon wearing long formal dresses 
and fur coats. This, I learned after in- 
quiry, had to do with their presenting 
themselves at sororities during rushing 


week, in full regalia, so that their sisters 
could estimate their comparative social 
status, their taste in clothes and their 
talent for looking attractive. I learned 
also that enquiries were made through 
discreet channels about family status in 
their home towns, including an estimate 
of family income. I learned that Jewish 
students were barred from sororities and 
fraternities, as were Negroes and for- 
eigners, and that Jewish boys and girls 
formed their own organizations which in- 
cluded no Gentiles. I learned that the 
whole system was condoned and sup- 
ported by American university authori- 
ties. 

The boys and girls who belong to these 
societies enjoy themselves together. Some 
of the lasting friendships so important to 
college men and women, and some of the 
greatest delights available to college life, 
are fostered by the informal and easy 
atmosphere of the fraternity and sorority 
houses. For it is only by living together, 
sharing mutual interests, talking about 
personal problems and learning about 
human relations by being involved con- 
stantly and personally with them, that 
young people are drawn together and 
establish the mutual understanding so 
important to their total education. 

Each young person needs a group of 
friends with whom he can identify, and 
to whose values he can become loyally 
and deeply attached. The difficulty is 
that a good many of the fraternity- 
sorority values are false, shallow and ma- 
terialistic. We need a system of resi- 
dence and community life which retains 
the attractions of the fraternity house 
without the snobbery upon which the 
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fraternity house rests. This we can have, 
if we want it, and if university authorities 
take the lead in providing it. 


I believe that our colleges have been 
too slow in recognizing the simple fact 
that their task is to develop people, not 
simply to train minds. It is a common 
occupational error of the academic mind 
to think. that if only the world were full 
of other academic minds, its problems 
would become merely academic. I can 
think of only one or two things slightly 
more gruesome than a world full of 
academic minds. In any case, the prob- 
lems I am concerned with today would 
not be cured by the existence of one hun- 
dred and forty million Americans, all 
trained to a razor edge of intellectual 
fineness. There were thousands of well- 
educated Germans in 1930, full of knowl- 
edge, higher education, science, scholar- 
ship and western culture. They were the 
leaders of one of the worst movements 
into barbarism that the world has ever 
seen. They were led by a man with a 
deep intuitive knowledge of human rela- 
tions and a great skill in manipulating 
them, by force and by persuasion. What 
was lacking was the integrity of moral 
character to use that knowledge in the 
pursuit of noble ideals. It is with this 
moral value that we must first of all be 
concerned in our colleges. Otherwise, a 
universal knowledge of all time and space 
will be merely an instrument in our own 
betrayal. In all the talk of the core cur- 
riculum in our colleges, it has been for- 
gotten that the core of any curriculum is 
the individual human being, his hopes, 
his needs and his values. Unless we 
reach him and inspire in him a sense of 
the worth of his fellows, the curriculum 
is only a loose-fitting coat which he wears 
like a kind of college blazer. It covers 
him, but it doesn’t fit very well. 


Once the internal affairs of a college 
have been organized so that its campus is 
an example of enlightened democracy, 
there is another step it must take. It 
must begin thinking of itself as a center 
of liberal ideals and knowledge, involved 
in the community in which it exists. 
There are no better or more immediate 
ways of bringing education to the adults 
of America than by sharing our colleges 
with those who live in our communities. 
The college must become a genuine com- 
munity center. Its students must use 
their own campus as a laboratory in 
human relations. They should also use 
their community as a place where they 
can learn how people live together, and 
what keeps people apart. I do not mean 
that each college should fling itself upon 
a defenseless community in an attack 
upon its problems, nor that a college 
which finds bad social relations should 
begin a violent moral reform. I mean 
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There is so much fear in those who 
govern and those who lead—fear 
of Russia, fear of communism, fear 
of labor, fear of war, fear of de- 
pression, fear of new ideas—that we, 
in the most powerful country in the 
world, seem to be in danger of 
frightening ourselves into a nervous 
decline. 


that the college and the school should 
become places where some of the ideals 
of human relations are achieved in 
reality, and that by this example, and by 
bringing into their work, through parent- 
teacher associations, educational forums, 
institutes, meetings and _ lectures, 
members of the community around them, 
those values can be shared. 

On the other side, faculty members 
and students should become concerned 
with local affairs, in government, in the 
school system, in the work of the 
churches, clubs and organizations. Other- 
wise, the students can develop no feeling 
of civic-mindedness, which they can 
translate into action later on when they 
leave college, and the community can get 
no help from them in considering its own 
problems. The problems of human rela- 
tions exist in every community. If 
students work at these problems, and 
study them in relation to the things they 
are learning in their college courses, not 
only do they benefit themselves, but they 
bring aid to the community. They can 
also help in places where reforms are 
needed, to center public attention on the 
bad spots, and to make people realize 
that there are actions which need to be 
taken by everyone. 

For it is a happy fact that the native 
endowment of the young mind is one of 
liberalism and confidence in the powers 
of man for good, if only man can be 
given a free chance to use his powers. 
This youthful mind has been the secret 
of America’s greatness, a boundless flow 
of vital energy and a willingness to try 
new things, combined with a deep faith 
in the possibilities of man and the impor- 
tance of the individual human being. 
This native, and youthful, mind, this 
freshness, spontaneity and honest con- 
fidence is the most precious value which 
America has. With it, bold steps can 
be taken, whole countries can be recon- 
structed, men and women can become in- 
spired. Without it, we may creep pain- 
fully from one timid mistake to the next, 
into ultimate failure. It is Emerson who 
states the mood of America at its youth- 
ful best when he asks, “If there is any 
period one would desire to be born in, is 
it not the age of Revolution? When the 
old and the new stand side by side and 
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admit of being compared; when the a 
gies of all men are searched by fear an 
hope; when the historic glories of the ol 
can be compensated by the se ue 
ties of the new era?” 

If our wish is Emerson’s, we have i 
today. We are living in such a revolu 
tion. The trouble is that for a numbe 
of people, the future is a bit too rich it 
alarming possibilities, amd when they 
take the old and the new side by side 
they would much prefer the old. For it 
this new post-war period, it is not the 
younger generation which is lost in 
cynicism. That label belongs to the olde: 
generation, and the muscles of the Ameri 
can mind seem to have stiffened in < 
tired and fearful age. There is so muck 
fear in those who govern and those whe 
lead — fear of Russia, fear of communism. 
fear of labor, fear of war, fear of depres: 
sion, fear of new ideas — that we, in the 
most powerful country in the world, seem 
to be in danger of frightening ourselve: 
into nervous decline. Be careful, our 
country seems to say, don’t think toc 
hard, or too radically, bottle up the 
Russians, don’t let any liberals get inte 
the government, let’s use our military 
strength to show everybody we mean 
business, and let’s not have any criticism 
of America, especially in our colleges and 
universities. 

But to me, our problem at this point 
is not how to stiffen the will of the coun- 
try. The country is already stiffened 
against alien doctrines and forces. What 
we need is some loosening up, to get off 
the defensive. We need to stop wanting 
to stop people from doing things, and 
instead we need to start some new ideas 
working to give the contemporary world 
the courage, the hope, and the oe icaiS 
it needs from us. 

The fearful ones who hate and con- 
demn the liberalism in our colleges never 
suggest any additions to the store of 
human knowledge, but always subtrac- 
tions. They want us to leave out the 
interesting and the vital parts, the parts 
which deal with current social issues, and 
they don’t want professors or students to 
take sides. They want us to be careful 
what we say, we must not offend anyone, 
we must preserve the gentility of the 
obvious, and the tedium of the uncon- 
troversial. We must reserve our wildest 
enthusiasms for the status quo. There 
are actually some, principal among them 
are Mr. Parnell Thomas and his hatchet 
men, who are even suspicious of the 
status quo. It isn’t quite status enough. 

There are others who would like to 
control the thought of the young, throu 
regulating the movies, the radio, 
press, into a_ standard, commercially 
valuable set of gadgets for saying harm- 
less things over and over, and, above all, 
through removing anyone from our uni- 


versities who is farther to the left than 
Herbert Hoover. It should be noted that 
when men of power want to control the 
political and social life of a country, the 
first thing they do, whether in Prague or 
in Buenos Aires, after they take over the 
police and the army, is to take over the 
niversities. : 
But in America, we have our own re- 
sistance movement, more powerful than 
e men of power. Our intellectuals and 
eir students in colleges and universities 
are not hired to carry out the policies of 
others. They are the people to whom 
the country has entrusted the task of 
making new knowledge and the infusion 
of a spirit of honest enquiry to the young. 
The students and the teachers are the 
people who must make social and educa- 
tional policy. One of America’s great 
philosophers, Max Otto, has written of 
his days as a student in Wisconsin’s 
golden age of liberalism, when he studied 
with the great teachers, Jackson, Fish, 
McGilvary and John R. Commons. “My 
professors,” says Max Otto, “were centers 
of aggressive intellectual energy, sources 
of cultural vision. They were not teachers 
of lessons, their classes were outposts in 
the recurring struggle between enlighten- 
ment and superstition, between knowl- 
edge and ignorance. And their students 
were apprentices in the same high ven- 
ture. I found myself in what seemed to 
me the very workshop of social recon- 
struction, permitted to participate in the 
attempt to expand and elevate the in- 
tellectual and moral life of our state, of 
our country, of mankind.” 
With this spirit in it, a university is a 
. creative force, pressing forward con- 
stantly, searching for new ways of using 
the knowledge of the past in fresh situa- 
tions, and building, revising, re-creating 
from year to year, the institutions and the 
society in which it operates. The respon- 
sibility of the teacher to the young is to 
! 


enable each to think for himself, to make 
wise choices amongst ideas and values, 

_and to settle doubts and urgent questions 

_ by appeal to honest evidence and demo- 
cratic principles. 

The institution which stifles this free 
enquiry or which evades the conflicts and 
controversies which such free enquiry 
generates, has betrayed its mission as a 
university. It will succumb to the dead 
hand of the static and to the dictates of 
an authority. There are bound to be 
those who do not wish students and 
faculty to settle issues together by their 
own discussion and decision, and there 
are bound to be those who disagree with 
decisions taken after free discussion. It 
would be fatal to the growth of American 
society, however, if those who- wish to 

revent the free exchange of social ideas 


It would be fatal to the growth of 
American society if those who wish 
to prevent the free exchange of so- 
cial ideas were to prevail, or if those 
who are frightened by the expres- 
sion of dissidence and the discus- 
sion of radical ideas, were allowed 
to control education. 


were to prevail, or if those who are 
frightened by the expression of dis- 
sidence and the discussion of radical 
ideas, were allowed to control education. 

Education is a polite form of mental 
exercise unless the student feels for him- 
self the tang of original thinking, the bite 
of new ideas and the heat of political and 
social controversy. The youth who are 
being educated must be enabled to hold 
positive, democratic beliefs, not mere 
negative, anti-communist sentiments. Our 
country is now defensive. The way to 
test this is to think of yourself as a demo- 
crat in Europe today, and look at 
America through his eyes. We want to 
contain communism, but we don’t want 
to expand anything except our economic 
and military power. We are not talking 
plainly about democratic ideals and how 
they can be made real for the Chinese, 
the Greeks, the Italians or the Indians. 

On the other hand, we can take com- 
fort in two of the most significant social 
documents America has published during 
our generation — the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Rights, and 
the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. In both reports, 
America was given a bold and liberal 
statement of the way we must go and the 
things we must do to give the world the 
moral leadership it needs. Education, we 
are told, is an instrument of social transi- 
tion, and it is our task as educators to 
use it to perfect the intrinsic powers of 
the individuals and to give to each a set 
of ideals by which society can be im- 
proved. 

One of the first tasks is to bring equal 
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rights to the Negro. Students can help. 
They already have helped. In Texas, for 
example, you may recall that one Negro 
student fought his way, after a long legal 
battle, into a university. There, the uni- 
versity authorities segregated him so 
completely that he was forced to take 
separate classes with each of his pro- 
fessors. The other students, with their 
tongues in their Texas cheeks, petitioned 
the administration to be included in these 
classes with the Negro, since he was 
getting an unfair advantage in being pro- 
vided with what amounted to private in- 
struction. The petition was granted, and 
now a Negro student has been admitted 
to medical school on the same basis. 


Students can do much more once they 
recognize the need for doing it. The 
students of America are much more 
liberal in their thinking than the older 
generation who legislate, administer and 
control the educational systems of the 
country. Very rarely is there any indica- 
tion that students themselves prefer to 
segregate the Negro. Whenever they are 
given an opportunity, they show a demo- 
cratic spirit which can solve our prob- 
lems in human relations by warm-hearted 
action for the benefit of others. 

It is to the student that we must look 
for the improvement of contemporary 
education and human relations. It has 
been assumed for many years that stu- 
dents were people to whom something 
called education is done while they are 
in college, and little attention has been 
paid to the fact that students themselves 
are responsible human beings who, if 
given a chance, will think and act for 
themselves. It is because our young 
people have ideas of their own, are liberal 
in their attitudes and have a concern for 
human welfare, that we may count on 
the advancement of justice and equality 
in our schools and colleges. I am happy 
to say that once the college students of 
America understand the problem, they 
will find ways to solve it. In doing so, 
and in showing to the world that America 
is a place where white and black, poor 
and wealthy, Jew and Gentile, foreigner 
and native, can all live together and 
learn together, they will carry out the 
historic mission of the New World. That 
mission is to give hope a place to rest her 
head, and the world an example of a 
democratic and happy life. 


“You cannot attain everything you 
have set your mind on, but within your 
limitations you can attain most things, 
all worth-while things. you most sin- 


cerely and deeply and whole-heartedly 
wish to attain.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Dr. Vera Weizmann, wife of the President of the State of Israel, was born in 
Rostov, on the Don. After completing her education at the gymnasia there, she 
went to Berne, Switzerland, to study medicine and to take her degree of M.v. There 
in the year 1900 she met Chaim Weizmann, who had come to Berne to lecture on 
Zionism. The Weizmanns were married in 1903 and moved to Manchester, Eng- 
land, and eventually to London where they lived until they took up their permanent 
residence in Rehovoth, Israel, presently also the site of the Weizmann Scientific 
Institute. From the beginning Mrs. Weizmann assisted her husband in his scientific 


work, and later in connection with the growing task of leading the Zionist movement. . 


She was co-founder of the Women’s International Zionist Organization (WIZO) and 
has written and lectured extensively all over the world on behalf of the organiza- 
tion. In addition, Mrs. Weizmann is one of the prime movers of the Youth Aliyah 
(Immigration) movement, which has rescued and resettled 45,000 orphan children 
in Israel. 

Children to Palestine, a Christian-Jewish committee for the rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of Jewish children in Palestine, secured this article by Mrs. Weizmann for 
The Register. 


Beyond the turmoil 


By VERA WEIZMANN 


FREE FELLOWSHIP among men and nations, or a catastrophe of unimaginable dimen- 
sions — this seems to be the alternative facing the world of today. 


Looking around, one might feel tempted to despair of mankind’s sanity. An- 
other Thirty Years’ War has brought in its wake unheard of suffering and destruction, 
and yet there seems to be no end to it. Fighting goes on wherever the eye turns, 
from the West to the Far East. China has known no peace for more than a whole 
generation; hunger and disturbances threaten the two young states of India and 
Pakistan; after forty years of oppression, the Republic of Korea finds itself compelled 
to appeal to the United Nations for help against pressure from the North; the con- 
flict in Indonesia has called for un intervention, and so’ has the war forced upon 
Israel by invading armies of seven Arab states. The civil war in Greece, clashes 
between Yugoslavia and neighboring countries, and the rivalry over the Berlin regime 
are sufficient evidence of an equally distressing state of affairs in Europe. 


Everywhere the United Nations are 
expected to act, as it were, as the world’s 
conscience, to settle disputes and to pave 
the way for peaceful progress. Nowhere, 
perhaps, has this task been more spec- 
tacular than in Palestine, but nowhere 
also have the limitations of the existing 
machinery become more evident than 
here. 

It would be a dangerous fallacy, how- 
ever, to see in this panorama of world- 
wide violence nothing but armed con- 
flicts of interests and to close one’s eyes 
to an infinitely more important and in- 
deed decisive aspect of the situation, 
namely the clash of ideas. Whereas the 
conflict of national and economic inter- 
ests affects certain territorial units or re- 
gions, the conflict of ideas divides the 
whole civilized world. Ina very general 
way, it is a conflict between East and 
West, between the communist “genetic” 
conception and the spirit of democracy 
which, in both its liberal and socialist ex- 
pressions, can be traced back to the revo- 
lutions of 1848. The two world wars 
have brought this antagonism to a climax, 
a development well characterized by an 
English writer’s pronouncement: “Less 
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than these fierce ploughshares would not 
have stirred the stubborn soil.” 

When we inquire into the reasons for 
the failure of the League of Nations and 
the slow progress of the United Nations, 
we cannot be content with all too con- 
venient theories such as that most wars 
in history were followed by political, so- 
cial and religious upheavals, or that this 
is a period of transition, and that it will 
take time before the world settles down. 
On the contrary it is precisely a most ne- 
glected lesson of history that the time 
factor has become more and more impor- 
tant. Developments in the political and 
social fields are no longer lagging behind 
those of the technical. They are moving 
today as fast as the progress of science 
and its applications. 

Why then, we must ask, is the direc- 
tion of progress in the field of interna- 
tional politics so utterly unsatisfactory? 
One of the underlying reasons is un- 
doubtedly the lack of a common basis 
for political thought. As long as the 
common interests. of all nations are sub- 
ordinate to the individual interests of 
one or another nation, as long as political 
aims are dependent upon certain eco- 


nomic factors, such as the supply of oil 
and other raw materials, or competition 
in world markets, there can be little hope 
for the emergence of true and lasting 
cooperation. 


What then can we do to assist man- 
kind in its apparently eternal struggle, 
in this tangle of peace and war? An an- 
swer may be found when we realize that, 
in the last analysis, it is education and 
preparedness of the leadership of a na- 
tion which is responsible for its political 
behavior. Leaders of parties, members 
of Parliaments, Ministers, the whole ap- 
paratus of government—it is they who 
direct the life of the nation, and it is theiz 
attitude to the problems of the time that 
determines the course of history. This 
attitude, however, is the result of a va- 
riety of factors, the most important o! 
which is education. If experience ha: 
taught us that many tenets of a former 
generation are no longer valid, we must 
draw two conclusions. First, human na- 
ture being what it is, we cannot expect 
that the leaders brought up in a worlc 
different from theirs will be able to adap’ 
themselves wholeheartedly to the chang. 
ing scene. And secondly, the one anc 
most promising way out of the wildernes: 
of conflicting ideas is the education o: 
the children. Much has been said anc 
written on this subject, and yet, the sim 
ple truth remains that instruction alon 
is not enough, and perhaps not even a: 
essential as education in a spirit of respon 
sible citizenship which must include th 
idea of world citizenship. Education ha 
been aptly defined as that which remain: 
when we have forgotten all we hav 
learned. In other words, the formatior 
of the child’s character is no less impor 
tant than that of his intellect, and all the 


combined items of a school’s syllabus 
should culminate in the aim to teach chil- 
dren how to think for themselves, how 
to form their own outlook on the prob- 
ems of life rather than repeat mechan- 
ically half digested party programs. Such 
independence of mind is the greatest 
benefit any school can bestow on its 
pupils, for it alone will provide those 
moral forces which enable the child to 
deal with humanitarian questions boldly, 
honestly and frankly, and will endow it 
with a vision of humanity and of man- 
kind as a whole, beyond the boundaries 
of national or party politics. 

Many times I have been pondering 
over the fact that the crux of the whole 
situation is the child, and that it is there- 
fore our duty to upbuild children phy- 
sically and morally, intellectually and hu- 
manly. With all the love we give our 
own children, all the thought we give to 
their present and future, all the time we 
devote to them from the cradle to ma- 
turity—we must never forget that we are 
only laying the foundations upon which 
they themselves will later shape their 
own way of life, their activities, and their 
relationship to their fellow-men. 


Yet, when one looks around, one real- 
izes that only a very small number of 
children are privileged to build upon 
such foundations, and that most others 
are facing their immense task with little 
or no adequate preparation. There is no 
children’s charter in existence, calling on 
the one hand on children of all nations to 
unite in a common effort of comradeship, 
and securing on the other hand equal ed- 
ucational opportunities as the birthright 
of every child. 

Reality is far behind such postulates. 
Not only in those vast areas of our globe 
where practically no education at all is 
provided, but also in those more civilized 
countries where thousands of children 
have reither proper homes nor parents 
fit to take care of their soul and mind. 
Growing up in an atmosphere devoid of 
love and devotion, pursued from pillar to 
post, they seek subconsciously a guiding 
friend who will introduce them to the 
brotherhood of their dreams, to the cit- 
izenship of a better world. A few hands, 
it is true, have been stretched out to 
these stepchildren of mankind, the Quak- 
ers and others have made honest at- 
tempts to help—but how little has been 
achieved, how much remains to be done! 

It has been the fate of the Jewish peo- 

le to be persecuted, humiliated and of- 
ended. Those same Jews to whom home 
_ life meant everything, became a nation 
without a home of its own, living from 
hand to mouth in the lands of the Dis- 
persion. 

I need hardly recall the latest stage of 
this tragic road-_ The events of the last 
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Child and Youth Aliyah is the movement for the return of rescued Jewish children 
to the land of Israel. From the inception of Child and Youth Aliyah in 1934 a 
total of almost 40,000 uprooted children and adolescents from 40 countries of origin 
have been brought to Israel where they are being educated in 200 training centers 
all over the country. The number of those who have already completed their train- 
ing in agricultural settlements or educational institutions approaches 20,000. This 
rescue work is not confined to European countries. Thousands of wards come from 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and Yemen, all countries where the position of Jews has become 


untenable. 
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fifteen years are within living memory. 
The cold-blooded extermination of six 
million human beings whose only crime 
was that they were Jews, will remain one 
of the darkest chapters in the history of 
mankind. 

A few hundred. thousands have sur- 
vived in Europe. The older generation 
has perished in the wilderness, but a 
younger generation has been preserved 
for the Land of Promise. To the fore- 
sight of Recha Freier, to the vision and 
initiative of Henrietta Szold, and to the 
devotion of their helpers we owe one of 
the few redeeming features in the canvas 
of those black years — Child and Youth 
Aliyah, the movement for the return of 
rescued Jewish children to the land of 
Israel, the only corner in the world where 
their dream of a home can come true. 

Here I should like to say a word to our 
Christian friends. It is not for me to dwell 
on the teachings of Christianity, on the 
love of one’s neighbor, or on the duties 
to children. I feel sure that the thought 


does occur to many a Christian that a 
great wrong has been done to the Jewish 
people throughout the centuries, and that 
the rehabilitation of Israel should not be 
left to the Jews alone. It will have oc- 
curred to more than one of our Gentile 
friends that their own Master and _ his 
parents were once victims of that same 
refugee fate that has befallen the Jewish 
people. Not long ago, I read a poem, 
“The Refugee” by Mary H. Jones, a 
Christian, and I quote two lines from it: 
“No country’s quota will make:room 
For me and Christ my son.” 

Here, I feel, is a link between the past 
and the present, between Christian and 
Jew. Those who help us to build homes 
for our homeless children, to make of 
them good citizens of their country and 
of the world, are doing much more than 
parting with their earthly comforts—they 
become partners in one of the few hope- 
ful experiments of our age: the redemp- 
tion of mankind through the rehabilita- 
tion of Israel’s hunted children. 


FASCISM 
(Continued from page 16) 


moting the liberty of conscience and 
criticism, to realize a school inspired by 
the supreme moral civil and social 
aims,” was started, also in Milan, as if in 
reply to Minister Gonella’s declaration 
that the “public school function is 
auxiliary to the private (clerical) school.” 
Its “laicism” consists in “repudiating the 
exercise in the State School of every form 
of worship and the imparting of a 
catechistic or dogmatic teaching of reli- 
gion” out of absolute respect for the 
religious liberty of the pupil. Its activ- 
ity has been displayed by circulars to all 
teachers, articles, campaigns in news- 
papers, protests filed with school authori- 
ties, members of the clergy, etc. 


Repeatedly, the Evangelical Commu- 
nities in Italy took a firm stand—we know 
with what success—for the “elimination 
of every residue of the old denomina- 
tional State, and of every interference or 
restriction enacted by the State on the 
life of Churches,” as well as against “any 
privilege granted.” The Jewish Commu- 
nities took a similar stand. Good work 


is being done for religious and civil free- 
dom by eminent members of Christian 
denominations, by individual Jews, and 
by several centers of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, the y. w. c. A. and the 
Y. Ms G.. A. 


The time has come, perhaps, when the 
ancient religions will repay with usury 
the debt they may have contracted with 
Western Christianity, by forcibly pro- 
claiming that “the divine in man” is 
every man’s birthright which religions 
and churches cannot confer or withdraw, 
bind or condition by creeds, dogmas or 
rites; only recognize, worship and help 
towards self-realization by free personal 
discovery and self-expression. It is the 
same lesson as that proclaimed in West- 
ern Christianity by Unitarians—and by 
G. Mazzini, himself a Unitarian—,by 
Friends and Humanists: that man’s con- 
science, not authority of churches or 
creeds, must be his guide in religion, man 
being the inside of the divine evolution- 
ary process. 

It is a message which, if accepted, 
would deeply affect Roman Catholicism 
and change the moral and religious con- 
ditions of Italy. 
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Religious education leaders of America are giving intense study to the two most 
conspicuous church school programs in Protestantism—the Unitarian and the Pres- 


byterian. 


The latest issue of Religious Education features an analysis of these. 


Because of the special interest of Unitarians in this field, The Register obtained 
permission to reprint the analysis. The author is a graduate of Wellesley College and 
Union Seminary, wife of a Congregational minister and resident of Massachusetts. 


Two approaches to the 
ehurch school curriculum 


Unitarians, Presbyterians show contrasts 


By EDITH HUNTER 


IT IS PAINFULLY clear that most of our religious education has not been effective. 


The young people who have attended our church schools do not seem unusually | 


sensitive to the beauty and wonder of this world, they are not spiritually mature, 


nor are they dynamos for social justice. 


On another level, they are not biblically 


literate nor aware of being “ambassadors of Jesus Christ.” 


There is something radically wrong. 
Two of our Protestant denominations in 
particular, the Presbyterian and the Uni- 
tarian, are trying to meet this situation 
with some thoroughgoing analysis and 
subsequent reform. As might be ex- 
pected, however, these two denomina- 
tions, at the opposite poles of Protestant- 
ism, present interesting contrasts in their 
attempts to provide an adequate and 
effective new curriculum in religious 
education. 


The Presbyterians have been work- 
ing seven years, as authorized by the 
General Assembly, to develop a unified 
curriculum. Dr. James Smart has been 
Editor-in-chief since 1944. This cur- 
riculum was put into actual use on Oc- 
tober Ist, 1948. Except for the maga- 
zines, which will have continually new 
content, this material will be used, as is, 
for a nine year trial period. The Uni- 
tarians have been working out their new 
curriculum for twelve years, under the 
editorship of Sophia Lyon Fahs. Some 
of the materials have been in use several 
years, and new books are appearing right 
along. 

In both instances, there are carefully 
thought out theories that lie back of the 
practical materials that are being intro- 
duced. I have chosen to compare and 
comment on one or two articles that 
present the philosophies of the two 
editors.. Because both editors have 
worked closely with committees in the 
development of these curricula, the phil- 
osophies should not be understood as 
those of just the editors. They are, 
rather, the fruit of group thinking, and 
because “officially authorized,” symbolic 
of the point of view of these two denomi- 
nations. I am not attempting, except 
in one instance, to analyse the degree to 
which these philosophies are carried out 
in the actual materials. 
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As a basis for my discussion I have 
used two pamphlets by Dr. Smart, one, 
The Church Must Teach or Die, and an- 
other, that has the general title of the 
whole curriculum, Christian Faith and 
Life, a Program For Church and Home. 
In discussing Mrs. Fahs’ point of view I 
have used her leaflet A New Ministry to 
Children, in which she presents the phil- 
osophy of the Unitarian program. It is 
a study in contrasts to read these pam- 
phlets concurrently. 

For Dr. Smart, our failure in the past 
has been due, in part, to our methods and 
in part to a negative objective, i.e., just 
keeping the boys and girls out of trouble 
by keeping them in Sunday School. In- 
stead of this, he says, we must recognize 
religious education as the positive thing 
it is. He urges us to turn back, to return 
to the Bible, with new vigor, new enthus- 
iasm and new seriousness. The truth is 
there, where it has always been. 


For Mrs. Fahs, part of our ineffectual- 
ness in the past has been in our methods, 
part in our materials, part in our aims. 
We have shoved the children into the 
church basement, sat them down on hard 
little chairs for half an hour on Sunday, 
and expected them to stand up religious. 
We have given them a Book to read or 
listen to that, at best, is understood by 
few adults. We have tried to get our 
children to play at grown-up religion. 
This is all wrong, she says, and she urges 
us to mend our ways before it is too late. 
Children should have a religious educa- 
tion that challenges them, that is up to 
date, that can be real to them when 
young, and intellectually respectable at 
every stage of their development. She 
urges us to go forward, to gird up our 
loins for a crusade in which new truths 
are being discovered. 


What of the specific philosophies of 
religion of these two editors? Dr. Smart 


can justly be said to adhere to a Christian 
metaphysical position. Experience, as 
it has come to him, apparently is best 
interpreted in terms of traditional Chris- 
tian theology. But Christian theologies 
have differed greatly from one another so 
one must ask what brand of Christian 
theology it is that Mr. Smart assumes 
“the church must teach, or die.” Per- 
haps it may best be described as neo- 
orthodox Christianity. The terms and 
phrases, “despair,” “sin,” “once for all,” 
“the extremity of our need,” “the decisive 
truth,” “man’s separation from God,” etc., 
are scattered liberally throughout his 
writing. Not only does he seem to em- 
brace the central concepts of neo-ortho- 
doxy, but, naturally enough, he shares 
also its critical attitude toward liberalism, 
progressive education and scientism. 

As for Mrs. Fahs, her metaphysics is 
definitely an experimental one. Life as 
she understands it, has not been inter- 
preted to our full satisfaction in terms of 
traditional Christianity. She has aban- 
doned many of the traditional concepts, 
sources of revelation and modes of 
thought. This is not an easy thing to do, 
since new modes of thought are not in- 
vented at will, but are somehow “born,” 
and need time to mature. They do not 
lend themselves to communication easily. 
Mrs. Fahs is clearly as far to the theo- 
logical left as Dr. Smart is to the theo- 
logical right. If one is reminded of Barth 
and Brunner when reading Dr. Smart, 
one is reminded of Bergson, Whitehead 
and S. A. Alexander when reading Mrs. 
Fahs. She sometimes describes her own 
metaphysics as dynamic naturalism. She 
is as logically within the Unitarian fold 
as Dr. Smart is within the Presbyterian. 

Knowing the general framework of 
their thought, the specific differences and 
the implications of these differences can 
perhaps be brought out by asking both 
of these editors, “What is the objective 


of religious education?” Dr. Smart says 
categorically, ‘it is the training of youth 
for active, aggressive Christian disciple- 
ship.” For him, a Christian disciple is a 
person who (a) has a “new life,” and 
(b)is himself a missionary, going forth to 
make other Christian disciples. He be- 
lieves that Jesus was not interested in 
founding a new religion or continuing an 

Id one, but that Jesus knew that “what 
the world needs is not just a higher re- 
ligion and morality, but a ‘new life’ cen- 
tered no longer in self, but in God.” To 
become a Christian means to enter into 
this new relationship with God. What 
makes this new relationship possible, two 
things, repentance and Jesus Christ. 
Where is Jesus Christ known? Only in 
the Scripture. Therefore, Bible study is 
the main task of the church school. 
Through a meaningful study of the Bible 
the student can come to know Jesus 
Christ, repent, enter into a new relation- 
ship with God, and so gain a “new life.” 

What is the objective of religious edu- 
cation for Mrs. Fahs? It is to teach how 

o put religious and ethical qualities into 
all kinds of experience. And life, she 
says, becomes religious and ethical “when 
some new light is seen, when some 
deeper appreciation is felt, when some 
larger outlook is gained, when some 
nobler purpose is formed, when some 
task is well done.” God is not known 
only or primarily in one Book. Children 
should be encouraged to search for a 
better faith, and a way to a higher 
morality than traditional Christianity 
has as yet expressed. She is eager to use 
any kind of first hand experience in this 
process of discovery; to use a wide range 
of written sources of man’s spiritual 
adventuring, and material of any kind 
that may awaken deeper insights in the 
searcher after truth. 

These very different views of the ob- 
jective of religious education involve two 
very different theories about God. Dr. 
Smart’s God is the “wholly other,” the 
God, high and lifted up, before whom 
man is very small indeed. Man is sepa- 
rated from his God by an almost infinite 
chasm. If a bond is to be formed be- 
tween God and man, it must be formed 
by God’s gracious offer, to a repentant 
man. God is not an object to be dis- 
covered, conquered, and manipulated, 
but a subject with whom one must enter 
into a relationship, a relationship that is 

ways under threat of being broken, by 
a God who refuses to be possessed. This 
the God of Ezekiel, the God who does 
what he does because he is God, and 
nat is always sufficient reason. It is the 
of Franz Kafka, so magnificently de- 
in The Castle, at one moment 
ly inaccessible, at the next moment 


undeservedly available. This is God, who 
came once for all in Jesus Christ. ‘ 

This is not the God of Mrs. Fahs. Just 
as separateness symbolized the relation 
of God and man for Dr. Smart, so unity 
symbolizes it for her. “Natural man” 
does not need to repent to enter into a 
relationship with God, he is unchang- 
ingly bound to God, part of God. God 
is in the natural order and perhaps out- 
side of it too, although we can never 
know absolutely. But we are surely in 
God and God is in us. By understand- 
ing ourselves, we understand God better. 
He is certainly not wholly other, and he 
is not apparently arbitrary, even the little 
we see of Him. Man is humble before 
God, not because of his own sin and sepa- 
ration from God, but because the dis- 
coverable Universe is so wonderful and 
awe inspiring, and because man knows 
how partial all his knowledge is. The 
living Universe, of which God is the 
Creative Mind of Soul, “asks us to help 
her to improve,” an idea which is prob- 
ably unthinkable to Dr. Smart. It is in- 
teresting to note that when Mrs. Fahs 
uses the personal pronoun in relation to 
God or the Universe, she is as apt to use 
the feminine pronoun as the masculine. 


A practical difference that should 
logically result from these theologies 
gives one pause. If Dr. Smart really be- 
lieves that we should teach our children 
that God is a Sovereign whose ways are 
not our ways, then this doctrine should 
be taught to the beginners (on their level 
of understanding of course) as well as 
to the older children. Dr. Smart himself 
says, “The simplest kindergarten story 
has a certain doctrine implicit in it, and 
it is of the greatest importance that it 
should be the right doctrine. At each 
age level there must be building up a 
consistent interpretation of God. . .” 


Actually, for two reasons, it should not 
be difficult to make the God who is “high 
and lifted up” real to small children. In 
the first place, every child is born into a 
world that confronts him as a “booming, 
buzzing, confusion,” and secondly, the 
main recurring point of contact with this 
world, i.e., the parent, is himself more 
than likely to be unpredictable in his 
actions. It is well known that a child’s 
idea of God has most of its reality in the 
persons of his father and mother. Added 
to this is the fact that Christianity makes 
the father relationship central (at least 
Protestant Christianity) and the father is 
even more mysterious to the child than 
the mother, since the latter is seen often 
during the day to be almost predictable 
in her unpredictableness. Few fathers 
take the time to bring their world and 
their child’s world onto a level where real 
communication is possible. 

Thus a child’s world and the adult 
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world can very easily stand in a “wholly 
other” relationship. Kierkegaard and 
Kafka are two men who had an acute 
awareness of the sovereign nature of 
God, and it has often been pointed out 
that the earthly fathers of these two men 
had strikingly similar relationships with 
their sons. The fathers were sovereign 
and the sons their restless subjects. If 
it is the Heavenly Father parallel of these 
two tormented men we wish to teach, let 
us do it in earnest. It will only effect the 
basic personality structure of our children 
and play a real part in their religious 
thinking if taught as early as possible. 
The three year olds offer a fertile field 
for the seeds of neo-orthodoxy. 

But, (and here I am commenting on 
the actual Presbyterian curriculum mate- 
rial), the manual and the My Book series 
that are provided for use at the nursery 
age level do not seem consistent with 
neo-orthodox theology. They are inci-_ 
dentally Methodist publications and not 
new materials. But if one studies them 
one finds modern nursery school tech- 
niques adjusted to the church school sit- 
uation. In fact, the manual is recom- 
mended as supplementary material in the 
Unitarian curriculum list. The stories 
for the children reveal the same type of 
dependable, discoverable, God of this 
Universe that appears in the Unitarian 
curriculum. The approach is slightly more 
authoritarian than that of Mrs. Fahs, but 
not extreme. In the manual the teachers 
and parents are urged to handle the child 
in such a way as to develop a sense of 
security and a feeling of at-homeness in 
the world. The developmental philos- 
ophy of child guidance is followed, by 
and large. Such materials do not seem 
to me to lay an appropriate foundation 
for neo-orthodox theology. If the three 
year old is taught that God is found in 
nature, at what age is he taught, that on 
the contrary, there is a vast difference 
between the God of nature and the God 
made known uniquely through Jesus 
Christ? If the teacher is urged to let the 
three year old child develop naturally 
and spontaneously, at what age is this 
same teacher supposed to view the child 
as a “proud and sin-entangled self,” a self 
that stands in need of a “new life?” If 
one goal of the teacher of the three year 
olds is to develop a sense of security in 
the children, when is the teacher to begin 
to teach the appropriateness of an at- 
titude of fear and trembling? 

This situation reveals a dilemma. Can 
we use the new methods shown us by 
modern educational psychology to teach 
the dogmas of revealed theology? Can 
we teach the old truths in a new way? 
Dr. Smart thinks we can. He wants to 
avoid the pitfalls of the Bible-centered 
curriculum on the one. hand, and of the 
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child-centered, on the other. He calls his 
the Christ-centered. He says that the 
advocates of the Bible-centered curricu- 
lum were right in teaching the Bible, 
but failed to realize that the content of 
the teaching is not just a body of fact, 
but a person, Jesus, who can be con- 
vincing to an individual only as he is 
made real to him. To make Jesus real, 
Dr. Smart says, we must meet the child 
where he is, on his level of understand- 
ing. To do this, the best of what the 
advocates of the child-centered curri- 
culum have urged must be utilized. But 
he is extremely critical of any curriculum 
in which “the self-development of the 
pupil . . . becomes the organizing prin- 
ciple and the goal of the process.” The 
findings of modern educational psy- 
chology will help the teacher to know 
how to do the most effective job, but they 
cannot tell him what to teach. Dr. Smart 
finds that “the fact that much of the work 
of the educational psychologists has pro- 
ceeded from a humanistic rather than a 
Christian philosophy of life, makes some 
of its most dogmatic conclusions unac- 
ceptable.” | 


Is the relation between what one 
teaches and how one teaches accidental? 
Can we use the methods that experi- 
mental science finds effective in educa- 
tion, to teach dogmas that have been 
arrived at non-experimentallyP Mrs. 
Fahs says we definitely cannot make this 
combination. “The old ways of religious 
education . . . fitted the faith of dogma 
and authority and evangelism.” The new 
ways fit an experimental faith. There is 
a hiatus between revealed truth and truth 
gathered from everyday experience. 
Somewhere, if revealed truth is to be 
taught, this hiatus must be bridged, a 
leap of faith taken, and “THUS SAITH” 
substituted for “I find.” Can this have 
any other affect on the child than to cast 
doubt on the validity,of his own search- 
ings and his own findings? Mrs. Fahs 
says, “it is misleading for a child to be 
taught that someone else had a special 
way of discovering God or of hearing His 
voice, not open to ail others on equal 
terms.” 

Dr. Smart of course finds fault with the 
humanistic premises of many modern 
students of education because of his view 
of man, a traditional Christian view. He 
suggests that at his best, man is com- 
placent and proud. Actually man’s sit- 
uation is hopeless, but fortunately for 
man, apart from Christ he cannot even 
see his predicament, nor therefore try to 
remedy it. “In Christ there is unveiled 
both the extremity of our need and the 
adequacy of the remedy which God has 
supplied.” This is of course metaphysical 
man who is in such dire need. It means 
also metaphysical child. Dr. Smart says 
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The situation reveals a dilemma. 
Can we use the new methods shown 
us by modern educational psychol- 
ogy to teach the dogmas of revealed 
theology? Can we teach the old 


truths in a new way? 


that the answer to the need must have 
“its source in the Gospel.” I should im- 
agine that Mrs. Fahs would say that 
students of child development do not find 
the child (whatever that is) in any such 
situation. Children have hundreds of 
needs, depending on age, culture, class, 
color, and unique situation. There is. 


very little sense in talking about the an-: 


swer to the need. It is very clear to 
students of cultural anthropology that at 
the present moment there is little, if any- 
thing, that can be said about “man” apart 
from any specific cultural context. There 
are as yet no norms that seem scientifi- 
cally sound when applied across cultures. 


What we can say about man, if anything ~ 


can be said that is meaningful, must re- 
sult from a study of men, and not from 
revelation. 

The situation that man is in, according 
to Dr. Smart, vitally affects his knowl- 
edge and his actions. He believes that 
prior to redemption all of our knowing is 
infused with-error. “There is no true 
knowledge of God, and no true under- 
standing of any aspect of human life 
except as it is revealed in Jesus Christ.” 
Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
would imply that we must have Christian 
mathematics, Christian symbolic logic 
and Christian chemistry, as well as Chris- 
tian anthropology, Christian ethics and 
Christian theology. If one takes seriously 
the idea that outside of the Christian 
circle there can only be faulty perception, 
then one must of course draw warily on 
the fruits of non-Christian cultures. For 
Mrs. Fahs, the knowledge of non-Chris- 
tions is not vitiated, and the fruits of their 
experience are of as much worth as those 
of the ancient Jews or early Christians. 
The scientific findings of theists, atheists 
and humanists are all valuable. 

Closely connected with the fact of 
man’s erroneously knowing self, is the 
fact of man’s corrupted moral self. Neo- 
orthodoxy assumes as one of its arch foes, 
moralism. A moralist believes that with 
ethical sensitivity and moral effort he 
can control hi§ actions so as to make him- 
self a better person, and possibly the 
world a better place. This is a point 
of view very congenial to the Unitarian 
doctrine of “salvation by character,” a 
doctrine quoted approvingly by Mrs. 
Fahs in her leaflet. This is anathema to 
Dr. Smart. If man, apart from Christ, 


is mentally and morally confused, ho 
can he escape from a vicious circle o; 
misinformation and wrong choices, an 
save himself? For Dr. Smart, Jesu: 
Christ is the author of salvation, and “i 
is God who teaches, guides, enlighten 
and redeems... all our human en- 
deavors are secondary and conditiona 
upon His activity.” Indeed,-character, tha 
is not specifically Christian character, i 
marred by the pervasive shadow of cor 
ruption that falls on everything that m 
apart from Christ does. 
has won it by his own effort, it leads nec- 
essarily to pride. A man who has Chris- 
tian character, on the other hand, knows 
it is the gift of God, undeserved, 
graciously given. Dr. Smart feels that 
too much emphasis on character training 
is dangerous, because it leads away from 
the Christian faith toward a general cul- 
tural ideal. Mrs. Fahs would probably 
find no fault with a general cultural ideal. 
For her, character is the very desirable 
end-product of hard work by parents, 
society and each individual. 

Both Dr. Smart and Mrs. Fahs are 
eager that children shall come to see all 
men as brothers, and transcend barriers 
of race, class and nation. For Dr. Smart, 
an inter-racial, inter-class and interna- 
tional church is the logical outcome of 
the fact that God is the Father of us all, 
and that Jesus Christ died for all men. 
If you really believe these things, he says, 
you have to be inclusive. It is rather 
interesting to note, however, that for Dr. 
Smart, the major norm for measuring the 
reality of a person’s Christian commit- 
ment is his evangelical fervor. Are not 
the most evangelical those that most truly 
believe that Jesus died for allP Yet is it 
not true, that evangelism and _socia 
liberalism usually occur in an inverse 
ratio? Logically, what Dr. Smart say: 
should follow, but it doesn’t. Why? 

It is the hope of Dr. Smart that the 
teaching of a consistent doctrine starting 
in kindergarten will result in a group ot 
Christians who know what they believe 
and act courageously on the basis o} 
those beliefs. He feels that in spite o 
the very real problems that stand in the 
way of intelligent Bible reading, with 
consecrated effort the obstacles can be 
hurdled and a coherent, pertinent anc 
eternally valid message be heard re 
soundingly through its pages. He is cer 
tain that if Christians will relate this bod) 
of Biblical teaching to their everyday ex 
periences they will emerge with a fairl 
uniform, fairly revolutionary ethical pat 
tern. Most important of all, this ethi 
will transcend the interests of class, race 
and nation, because the norms are de 
rived from Scripture and not from ou 
own particular culture. Unless we stic! 
to Scriptural norms, “the way is openes 


for the church to be used as an instru- 
ment for supporting and propagating 
some phase of contemporary society or 
a national heritage or the general values 
of a civilization.” 

_ Mrs. Fahs would heartily agree that 
there are enormous problems that lie in 
the way of intelligent Bible reading to- 
day, but she would not agree that any 
amount of scholarly and devout Bible 
study will cause one to emerge with a 
‘clear cut doctrine culled from its pages. 


Yahweh; there are men of little moral 
integrity that find favor in His sight. This 
is not due to the whims of an inscrutable 
od, but to the fact that man’s ideas of 
ight and wrong change, and have 
hanged all down through history. If 
oncepts of right and wrong not only 
change but even contradict each other 
ithin the covers of the Bible, why 
should they not have changed in the two 
ousand years since the Bible? Mrs. 
ahs says, “A better way of living is 
something to be experimented with, to 
be created daily, by each in his particular 
circumstances with his peculiar gifts and 


For her, God being in and of us all, 
inclusiveness is of the essence. She 
seriously questions whether a Bible that 
continually talks of a chosen people is 
the best possible vehicle of tolerance and 
democracy. Are there not more effective 
Bibles for these lessons? There is cer- 
tainly much in the various Old Testament 


gods, the developing picture of Yahweh, 


that has contributed, and still does for 
the biblically semi-literate, to racial arro- 
Epance and exclusive philosophies. The 
New Testament lends itself more readily 
to inter-racialism and _ equalitarianism, 
but even there the picture is not clear 
cut, nor the message unequivocal. Why 
not turn to materials and first-hand ex- 
periences that are unequivocal in their 
‘meaning, and have the added advantage 
of being readily understandable? The 
Unitarian curriculum makes use of books 
involving Negroes, share-croppers, mi- 
grant workers, etc. 

Is it likely that the curriculum ma- 
terials produced in the light of these 
philosophies will help us do a better job 
of leading our children into religious ma- 
turity? This question can not of course 
be completely answered until a careful 
study has been made of the actual ma- 
terials. Do these really carry out the 
philosophies, and how do they affect the 
children that are using them? 

Both of the editors in their statements 
deal with other issues than those involv- 
ing the preparation and use of written 
materials. Both stress the fact that an 

aproved curriculum will be ineffectual 
unless more time-is given to religious 


There are varieties of ethics condoned by 


Is the relation between what one 
teaches and how one teaches acci- 
dental? 


that experimental science finds ef- 


Can we use the methods 


fective in education, to teach dogmas 


that have been arrived at non-ex- 


perimentally? 
e . es e e s es 
education. This can be done either 


through a longer Sunday class period, 
which Mrs. Fahs believes is essential, or 
by more material for home use, which 
Dr. Smart urges. The Presbyterian cur- 
riculum, in particular, has been de- 
veloped with this home-church coopera- 
tion in mind. Both editors believe that 
religious education should be considered 
a life-long process, not something just 
for children. They are agreed on the 
importance of accuracy and _ first-class 
workmanship in the preparation of their 
materials and of hard-working trained 
teachers to use them. 


Mrs. Fahs is insistent on the need for 
improved class-room facilities and space. 
Dr. Smart makes the statement, which 
seems to me extreme, that “any good 
educational procedure can be used any- 
where, under any circumstances, by a 
process of intelligent adaptation.” He 
says that the materials in the new curric- 
ulum have been set up with the fact in 
mind that “more than half of our 
Churches have not more than one room, 
other than the sanctuary, where teaching 
can be done. The lessons, though 
graded, are prepared for us in a one-room 
church.” I do not think that Dr. Smart 
means this statement to apply to the 
nursery and kindergarten groups, since 
the manual he recommends stresses the 
necessity of space, room to run about in, 
and large equipment for the younger 
children. But even in the next age 
groups it seems unrealistic to think that 
an adequate job can be done in a room 
with five or six other classes going on. If 
the churches can’t provide adequate 
housing for their church schools, either 
they should experiment with using 
private homes and other available build- 
ings, or they should be honest and stop 
trying to do an educational job. If it is 
true that “the church must teach or die,” 
then spacious educational facilities are 
more vital than an elaborate sanctuary. 


But, with all these precautionary re- 
marks in mind, let us return to the 
question of evaluation. Is it likely that 
going back to the Bible under the con- 
ditions suggested by Dr. Smart will be 
effective? The question is irrelevant if 
one shares his premises. If God came, 
once for all in Jesus Christ, if his com- 
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ing is essential to our salvation, and if 
he is known in the Scripture and no- 
where else, then we have no choice but 
to return to the Bible. Yet it seems to 
me strangely arrogant, especially for 
persons who genuinely stress their own 
inadequacies and God's inscrutable ways, 
to say boldly that the God of Jesus Christ 
can be known only in the Bible, and that 
that God “would be unknown among 
men if it were not for the Scriptures.” 
Either this is merely an excellent ex- 
ample of what logicians call begging the 
question, or else it is an assertion that 
limits God’s freedom in a very decisive 
way. Who are we to confine God with- 
in the covers of a book, especially at 
such times as this? The prophets have 
always had to “save God from His 
friends,” the vested interests of religion, 
that try to render Him harmless by en- 
casing Him in lifeless words. Once the 
words had life, it is true, and Dr. Smart 
is confident that they can again, if we 
will let them strike us with the full force 
that is in them. But, I believe, that 
except for some seminary students, some 
ministers, and a few lay people, they 
will never strike “sharply” again. This 
is not because of any impotence in God, 
or sin in man, but for perfectly under- 
standable reasons. 


The Bible talks of far away things. 
The modes of thought, the political and 
social forces at work, the problems that 
troubled men’s spirits, and all the intan- 
gibles that contribute to the meaningful- 
ness of a body of writing, are strange to 
us today. If we really wish to read the 
Bible intelligently we need expert guid- 
ance and an enormous amount of time 
and patience. For most people, neither 
the guidance nor the time is available. 
Thus the Bible is not a loud speaker but 
a muffler for the voice of God today, 
and the power of justice and righteous- 
ness is weakened. 


What would happen in our white 
middle class churches if we regularly 
heard the story of the Good Jew or the 
Good Negro, instead of the Good Sa- 
maritan? We can admire the latter 
wholeheartedly, although we ostracize 
his modern counterpart. Our present 
social problems are too crucial for us to 
waste valuable energy trying to make 
the Bible relevant. The prophets spoke 
in the language of their own day. Jesus 
taught through parables that struck 
home because they were in metaphor 
taken from everyday life. It is indeed 
ironic that these same parables, once so 
crystal clear, are set up as sacred, hav- 
ing become so esoteric in meaning that 
scholars can dispute voluminously over 
the meaning of their various details. 
(For example, the parable of the mus- 
tard seed. ) 
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It seems to me idolatrous to insist that 
God can be known through only one 
channel, especially when that channel is 
an untraveled one in contemporary so- 
ciety. When will men cease trying to 
hold God safely in line with feast days, 
burnt offerings, Bibles? It is of course 
not the desire of Dr. Smart that we be 
defenders of the status quo. He wants 
us to be stirred up, and thinks that there 
is real dynamite inside the covers of the 
Bible. Like Kierkegaard, he is impa- 
tient with smug, self-satisfied Christians. 
But I believe, for the reasons cited, that 
the Bible just cannot do the job. 

One reason Dr. Smart is so wary of 
abandoning Scripture is that he believes, 
as mentioned earlier, that it’s use safe- 
guards us from setting up any of our 
own ideals and norms as ultimate, thus 
saving the church from becoming noth- 
ing but a bulwark of contemporary 
society. But there are two fallacies in 
this. First of all, the safeguard hasn't 
worked since a bulwark of society is 
just exactly what the church usually is, 
especially the Protestant church. Sec- 
ondly, the safeguard isn’t really there. 
Simply . because Scriptural norms are 
not derived from our culture does not 
mean that they are not derived from any 
culture. All biblical norms reflect the 
periods that they were a part of, either 
by defending the status quo, or by chal- 
lenging certain injustices in what was 
for them the contemporary scene. 

It would be very nice to have an a- 
temporal, supra-cultural code of ethics, 
but the fact is that we don’t. No one 
has. Truth does not come out of the 
clouds, engraved in stone, to be accepted 
as is, eternally relevant, eternally valid. 
The truths we live by are the fruit of 
the experience of our fathers and of our- 
selves. Just as the ancient Jew had to 
work out what he ought to do as regards 
his neighbor’s ox and his neighbor’s ass, 
his maid servant and his man servant, so 
we must wrestle with such problems as 
what is right or wrong as regards the 
atom bomb. We can only pray that the 
answers we arrive at will not be too 
largely determined by the fact that we 
are the strong ones, we have the bomb, 
etc. Unfortunately we have no Tower 
of Babel that we can climb and so get 
the perspective of the gods. We can 
only see in part. 

So my conclusion must be that I do 
not think that Dr. Smart’s aim of pro- 
ducing aggressive Christian disciples, 
who in turn might create a more just 
society, can be realized by using his ap- 
proach. But, at the same time, I am 
not satisfied to cast aside the neo-ortho- 
dox exhortation to return to the Bible as 
wholly unfortunate, and to be dismissed 
as an unaccountable throwback. The 
real reason, I believe, for making such 
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It would be very nice to have an 
atemporal, supra-cultural code of 
ethics, but the fact is that we don’t. 
No one has. Truth does not come 
out of the clouds, engraved in stone, 
to be accepted as is, eternally rele- 


vant, eternally valid. 


extravagant claims for the essentialness 
of the Bible, the uniqueness of Jesus, 
etc., lies in their grasp of something 
valid and real that they have experi- 
enced, but misinterpreted. It is hard 
to express clearly, and I shall only sug- 
gest briefly what I mean. : 


In their attempt to emphasize that 


God is not to be manipulated, not to be 
understood like a law in physics and 
used, those who share this point of view 
often employ an “artistic” device, dis- 
tortion. They can do this in several 
ways. They may, like Barth and Brun- 
ner, distort language, taking words that 
have fairly well agreed on meanings, and 
redefine them in new, sometimes contra- 
dictory ways. The laws of logic are 
distasteful to these men, and they twist 
and turn in an attempt to escape, in an 
attempt to express something “greater 
than logic.” Thus paradox and dialecti- 
cal thinking loom large. Or, they may, 
like Kierkegaard and Kafka, draw a dis- 
torted picture of gods, so that God be- 
comes positively arbitrary, crafty in his 
escapes, a trickster that traps man, proud 
man who thinks he can trap God into 
being known. This device conveys the 
idea of the “otherness” of God, especially 
well. 

If one takes many of the statements of 
Barth and Brunner literally they can be 
shown to be illogical and internally con- 
tradictory. J. B. Pratt has done this ad- 
mirably in Can We Keep The Faith? 
Likewise, a study of the nature of God, 
as depicted by Kierkegaard and Kafka, 
does not lead one to unqualified devo- 
tion; it is especially at variance with a 
view of a discoverable and dependable 
God, with which I am in sympathy. And 
yet, I must confess, I get a thrill from 
reading Kierkegaard and Kafka, and 
there are vast numbers who have been 
fascinated by Barth and Brunner. Why? 
Because, I believe, their writings are a 
kind of poetry, poetry that expresses 
something important, something about 
reality that has to be looked at obliquely, 
so to speak. The mere fact, however, 
that Kafka, who was a Jew (though 
an admirer of Kierkegaard) saw this 
aspect of reality as clearly as any Chris- 
tian, seems to me added evidence of the 
fact that this way of looking at God is 
not a prerogative of the Christian revela- 


.a metaphysical assertion. 


tion, but a type of awareness, open t 
all, that demands a poetic, non-discur 
sive form for its adequate expression. 


Another clue to the fact: that wha 
we are dealing with here is an art form, 
is the oft-noted emphasis on the uniqu 
role of Jesus and the essential character 
of the Bible. The Story of Salvation is 
a great play, and, as with any grea 
play, every line, every action, ever 
character is essential, no detail can b 
altered. There could be no Hamlet 
without Hamlet, no, Story of Salvation, 
without Jesus. But the neo-orthodox 
spoil it all by asking us to believe it 
literally, instead of understanding that 
it is a drama to which the category of 
literal truth does not apply. It is as if 
Kafka asked us literally to believe The 
Castle. 

The question we must ask ourselves 
is this; if there is something about God 
that needs to be expressed in the way 
these men have chosen, how should it 
affect our curriculum materials? I do 
not know exactly, but I do not believe 
that it means we must teach the Chris- 
tian story of salvation as literally true. 

In closing, I will turn briefly to a con- 
sideration of Mrs Fahs’ philosophy. A 
curriculum based on her philosophy has, 
first of all, the advantage of using ma- 
terials that do not have to be “translated” 
to be meaningful. This is all to the 
good, I believe, and increases the pos- 
sibility of the curriculum being an 
effective means of producing spiritually 
mature and socially sensitive men and 


“women. 


But there are problems here too. Mrs. 
Fahs mentions, for instance, in several 
places, that God is not just in the good, 
but in the evil as well, in Hitler as well 
as Beethoven. God is not perfect good- 
ness, waging an eternal battle against 
the powers of darkness; the good is evet 
in the process of being created out of 
the stuff of all experience. There is 
nothing that lies wholly outside of God 
and can be called wholly evil. This i: 
In this same 
area, on the level of methodology, she 
suggests that good and evil are no longe! 
the useful concepts for guiding behav- 
iour that they once were. People are 
helped more by understanding why they 
act in certain ways, than by beings 
preached at and called sinners. The 
pastor, as well as the psychologist, i 
finding that a discovery of the causes fot 
action must precede any fruitful change: 
in behaviour patterns. ; 

I find several difficulties here. If al 
evil is part of God, or the good strug 
gling to be born, how does that affec' 
our actions. Do we fight that evil, guide 
it, or just what do we do? This ques: 
tion could only be answered meaning 
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Totices of Gandhi's death failed to mention the influence which an American— 
Tenry David Thoreau—contributed to the thought and program of the champion 
f Indian freedom. Just one hundred years ago in 1848 Thoreau wrote a lecture 
hich he called “Resistance to Civil Government” and known now as “Essay on 
livil Disobedience.” It was published a year later in a rather disappointing and 
hort-lived volume titled palely enough Aesthetic Papers and edited by the pub- 
isher Elizabeth Peabody, the “grandmother of Boston” and sister-in-law of 


Jathaniel Hawthorne. 


Candhi’s Source Book 


by CHARLES L. WALLIS 


The essay was born of a prison experience occasioned by Thoreau’s refusal to 
ay his poll tax to a government which permitted slavery. No apparent enthusiasm 
eralded Thoreau’s words in his day. He was considered by his fellow townsmen 


a Concord, Massachusetts, as “eccentric” and a lesser Emerson. 


The essay, now 


egarded as a remarkable statement on personal liberty, took on a new purport with 
_later generation’s concern for the personal. liberties which a day of regimentation 


hreatened. 


In 1907 Gandhi, then in the thick of 
n early South African passive resistance 
truggle, was sent a copy of Thoreau’s 
5,000-word essay. “I translated a por- 
ion for the readers of ‘Indian Opinion in 
outh Africa,’ which I was then editing, 
nd I made copious extracts for the 
mnglish part of that paper,” Gandhi has 
yritten. “The essay seemed so con- 
incing and truthful that I felt the need 
f knowing more of Thoreau.” He read 
videly from Thoreau’s writings “with 
reat pleasure and equal profit.” 

He found in Thoreau a_ congenial 
nind, made “Civil Disobedience” a 
ource book, and adopted not only 
‘horeau’s general thesis but also specific 
deas for his future program in South 
\frica and later in India. 


I 


On the night of July 23 or 24, 1846, 
ccording to Henry Seidel Canby, 
‘horeau left his shack at Walden Pond to 
ave his shoes mended. He was stopped 
hort of his errand by Sam Staples, con- 
table of Concord, who imprisoned 
Thoreau for failure to pay the tax. 

Although he was released the next 
norning when members of his family 
aid the nominal fee, the experience 
emained a vivid one in Thoreau’s mind. 
Under a government which imprisons 
ny unjustly,” he wrote in his essay two 
ears later, “the true place for a just 
nan is also a prison. . . . The only proper 
lace which Massachusetts has _pro- 
ided for her freer, less desponding 
pirits is in her prisons.” He called 
rison “the only house in a slave-state 
n which a free man can abide with 

or.” 
Perhaps this glorification of imprison- 
t in the name of a conscientious 
iple gave courage to Gandhi, who 
to go to jail time and again and 
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was to feel no self-mortification in con- 
finement. It is interesting to note that on 
one visit to jail Gandhi had the com- 
panionship of “Civil Disobedience” as 
well as his spinning wheel. 

Thoreau, whom Emerson—long an in- 
timate—characterized as a born protes- 
tant who devoted himself to the “art 
of living well,” was not concerned as 
was Gandhi in social rebellion. Rather 
than regenerating the community at 
large, Thoreau was concerned with his 
personal reformation. “But I would have 
each one be very careful to find out 
and pursue his own way,” Thoreau 
cautioned in the essay, “and not his 
father’s or his mother’s or his neighbor’s 
instead.” Thoreau’s was a day of staunch 
individualism. This individual con- 
science Gandhi half a century later in- 
terpreted as a social conscience to be 
embraced by millions. 


II 


Thoreau, “intellectually one of the 
bravest men that ever lived,” writes 


Ludwig Lewisohn, and surely one of > 


America’s most original thinkers, be- 
queathed to Gandhi the pregnant idea 
of refusal to pay taxes to an unjust gov- 
ernment. “If a thousand men were not 
to pay their tax bills this year,” Thoreau 
wrote, “that would not be as violent 
and bloody a measure as innocent blood. 
This, in fact, is a peaceful revolution, if 
an such is possible.” In Gandhi’s ac- 
tivities the truth of this was illustrated— 
and it meant imprisonment yet again. 

Another pointed lesson which Gandhi 
embraced was the refusal to hold office 
under an unjust government. Many of 
the best trained of Gandhi’s followers 
and those of the Indian Congress re- 
jected official responsibilities at the 
hands of what they regarded an immoral 
power. Thoreau had written, “If the 


tax gatherer or any other public officer 
asks me, as one has done, ‘But what 
shall I.do?’ My answer is, ‘If you really . 
wish to do anything, resign your office.’ 
When the subject has refused allegiance, 
and the: officer has resigned his office, 
then the revolution is accomplished.” 

The claim that Thoreau was an an- 
archist—heard so often until lately—of 
course, is not the conclusion of those 
who have pondered “Civil Disobedi- 
ence.” He wrote, “But to speak prac- 
tically and as a citizen, unlike those who 
call themselves no-government men, I 
ask for, not at once no government, but 
at once a better government. Let every 
man make known what kind of govern- 
ment would command his respect, and 
that will be one step toward: obtaining 
its 

Rejecting the idea that the physical 
strength of the state should inflict its 
authority against the will, common sense 
and conscience of the individual, 
Thoreau refused “to resign his conscience 
to the legislator.” He added, significantly 
enough, “A very few, as heroes, patriots, 
martyrs, reformers in the great sense, 
and men, serve the state with their 
consciences also, and so necessarily re- 
sist it for the most part; and they are 
commonly treated by it as enemies.” 


Til 


Thoreau continued, “All men recog- 
nize the right of revolution; that is, the 
right to refuse allegiance to and to resist 
the government when its tyranny or its 
inefficiency are great and endurable.” 

Does this make government impos- 
sible? Not necessarily. There are ac- 
tually but a few men concerned in re- 
forming government. Most are, as 
Thoreau for the most part was, erst- 
while rebels. Occasionally, however a 
Gandhi may realize the implications of 
Thoreau’s thoughts, and government 
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then not only cannot continue but must 
be altered. 

Validating his position, Thoreau con- 
sidered a minority as essential to the 
welfare of the majority. He saw some 
hope for society if the voice of the 
conscientious rebel was heard. “I know 
this well, that if one thousand, if one 
hundred, if ten men whom I could name 
—if ten honest men only—aye, if one 
HONEST man, in the state of Massachu- 
setts, ceasing to hold slaves, were ac- 
tually to withdraw from this copartner- 
ship, and be locked up in the county 
jail therefor, it would be the abolition of 


— 


slavery in America. For it matters not 
how small the beginning may seem to 
be: what is once well done is done for 
ever. But we love better to talk about 
it: that we say is our mission. Reform 
keeps many scores of newspapers in its 
service, but not one man.” 

Civil Disobedience—the phrase as far 
as I can discover was coined by Thoreau 
—was not mere theory for Gandhi. He 
modified it, or rather enlarged it, and 
made it a practical weapon. 

How could the mind of a Yankee of 
the last century influence an oriental 
statesman of the present day? Thoreau 


q 
had studied deeply from oriental litera 
ture, as, of course, did other transcenden- 
talists such as Emerson and Amos Bron- 
son Alcott. For Thoreau this reading 
served as an antidote to the increase 
materializing of the occidental world. 


Oriental suggestions molded into a 
definite pattern by a scrupulous Yankee 
found their outstanding disciple not in 
the West, but in the East. The ideas: 
given birth in the East, cultured in an 
age of extreme individualism, thus be- 
came through Gandhi a potent social 
doctrine and returned to the Orient 
once more. | 


SCHWEITZER 
(Continued from page 20) 


of man,” spreading the dynamics of de- 
mocracy. Perhaps at no other time 
have national boundary lines meant so 
little in impeding human travel and the 
exchange of ideas and goods in Europe. 
It was the power of this movement, of 
course, which created the atmosphere in 
which our own country was born, and its 
best expression on paper, the Declaration 
of Independence. 


In closing I will show the connection 
of Reverence for Life as a philosophi- 
cally stated viewpoint with the same con- 
cept stated in religious terminology. This 
is something Schweitzer himself de- 
scribes. When he speaks religiously, 
will-to-live is for him God, and it is by 
no means a mere name to him, nor to 
many of us. His description of this as 
found in Christianity and the Religions 
of the World runs as follows: 


“All problems of religion, ultimately, 
go back to this one—the experience I 
have of God within myself differs from 
the knowledge concerning Him which I 
derive from the world. In the world He 
appears to me as the mysterious, mar- 
vellous creative Force; within me He re- 
veals Himself as ethical Will. In the 
world He is impersonal Force, within me 
He reveals Himself as personality. The 
God who is known through philosophy 
and the God whom I experience as 
ethical Will, do not coincide. They are 
one; but how they are one, I do not 
understand. 


“Now, which is the more vital knowl- 
edge of God? The knowledge derived 
from my experience of Him as ethical 
Will. The knowledge concerning God 
which is derived from Nature is always 
imperfect and inadequate, because we 
perceive the things in the world from 
without only. I see the tree grow, and I 
see it cover itself with leaves and blos- 
soms; but I do not understand the forces 
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which effect this; their generative power + 


remains a mystery to me. In myself, on 
the other hand, I know things from with- 
in. The creative foree which produces 
and sustains all that is, reveals itself in 
me in a way in which I do not get to 
know it elsewhere, namely, as ethical 
Will, as something which desires to be 
creative within me. This mystery, which 
I have experienced, is the decisive factor 
in my thinking, my willing and my 
understanding. All the mysteries of the 
world and of my existence in the world 
may ultimately be left on one side un- 
solved and insoluble. My life is com- 
pletely and unmistakably determined by 
the mysterious experience of God reveal- 
ing Himself within me as ethical Will and 
desiring to take hold of my life. 

“Let me express it in a simile. There 
is an ocean — cold water without motion. 
In this ocean, however, is the Gulf 
Stream, hot water, flowing from the 
Equator toward the Pole. Inquire of all 
scientists how it is physically imaginable 
that a stream of hot water flows between 
the waters of the ocean, which, so to 
speak, form its banks, the moving within 
the motionless, the hot within the cold; 
no scientist can explain it. Similarly, 
there is the God of love within the God 
of the forces of the universe — one with 
Him, and yet so totally different. We let 
ourselves be seized and carried away by 
that vital stream.” 


Is there not much in the life and writ- 
ings of Albert Schweitzer which reveal a 
philosophical harmony, congenial meth- 
odology and familiar concern for truth 
which ring a note of substantial kinship 
with us? 


He has strongly identified himself with 
the free religious movement. He senses 
he belongs to us. I wonder if we can 
reciprocate by opening our minds and 
hearts to him — not by proclaiming him 
as a member of a denomination, but by 
giving more attention to his remarkable 
contributions to liberal religious life and 
thought; by building into our private life, 


public ministry and denominational body, 
all that we can share with him, and all 
religious rationalists, as truth which can 
set men free. 


TWO APPROACHES 
(Continued from page 30) 


fully in terms of a specific situation, as 
for instance the Hitler movement. A 
second, very familiar difficulty that her 
analysis suggests is the following. If we 
substitute the concept of sickness or mal- 
adjustment for sin, and the concepts of 
health, and enlightenment for salvation 
and repentance, what do we mean when 
we talk about salvation by character; 
what happens to the concepts praise and 
blame? 

These substitutions may be legitimate 
and sound, but they highlight a dilemma 
that is confronting some church people 
at the present time on the alcohol issue. 
The medical world says alcoholism is a 
disease, and that the alcoholic is a sick 
man not a sinner. If the alcoholic is 
sick, why not the adulterer, the thief, 
and the murderer? The prediction of 
Dostoyevsky seems to have come true; 
“humanity will proclaim by the lips of 
their sages that there is no crime, and 
therefore no sin, there is only hunger” 

. . or, in this case, sickness. 

Finally, Mrs. Fahs’ philosophy sug- 
gests a problem touched on earlier. The 
life of the spirit demands the insights or 
the form of apprehension of the myth. 
But, for reasons that seem to me en- 
tirely valid, Mrs. Fahs questions the 
finality of the Christian myth. A new 
myth can not be “called up” out of the 
void. The alternative is to be eclectic 
in the appreciation of the best of the 
great myths. Can this result in a rich 
spiritual life? I doubt it, since ecl 
cism and fervor do not combine ea 
In the words of Mrs. Fahs, “the h 
must be wedded to reason,” but 
heart must have imagery and a song t 
sing, a song that it can really” call it 
own, and in some sense believe. 
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United Appeal Executives See Successful Year 


Nearly one-half of the total number of 
ictive Unitarian churches contributed 100 
yercent or more of their suggested shares in 
the United Unitarian Appeal last year, it 
was revealed by the Appeal office recently. 
Dut of 854 active churches, 156 turned in 
sither the full amount of the suggested share 
—or more than the full amount. This means 
that more than 44 percent of the churches 
backed the Appeal last year to the full. In 
addition, contributions were received from 
22 new Fellowship Units. Many churches 
came-close to meeting their suggested shares, 
so that the total picture, according to the 
Appeal office shows a national loyalty of 
great strength. It was freely predicted that 
f this spirit continues during the current 
campaign, and if those churches who were 
not able to meet their goals last year can 
manage to do so this year, the United- Uni- 
tarian Appeal will go over the top with fly- 
ing colors, Every effort towards this end is 
being organized from the grass-roots up as 
Unitarians face the financial challenge of the 
present critical year in their long history. 

Following is the detailed list of the 
churches which were at least 100 percent 
successful in last year’s campaign: 

NEW ENGLAND: Massachusetts; Am- 
herst, Arlington, Ashby, Attleboro, Ayer, 
Barnstable, Belmont, Berlin, Bolton, Boston, 
(Arlington St.), (Bulfinch Pl.), Braintree, 
Cambridge, Carlisle, Chestnut Hill, Cohasset, 
Dedham, Deerfield, Fairhaven, Framingham 
Ctr., Gloucester, Haverhill, Hingham, 
(First), Hopedale, Hubbardston, Lincoln, 
Medford, Melrose, Nantucket, Needham, 
North Andover, Northborough, North 
Easton, Norwell, Sandwich, Sharon, Stone- 
ham, Sudbury, Templeton, Vineyard Haven, 
Waltham, Wellesley Hills, Weston, West- 
wood — Connecticut; Hartford — Maine; 
Bangor, Belfast, Ellsworth—New Hampshire; 
Andover, Dublin, Franklin, Manchester, 
Milford, Nashua, Wilton Center. 


MEADVILLE: New York; Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Jamestown—Ohio; Cleveland, (First), 
West Shore, Columbus, Marietta, Youngs- 
town—Pennsylvania; Erie, Pittsburgh North 
Ontario; Hamilton. 


} MIDDLE ATLANTIC: Delaware; Wil- 
mington—District of Columbia; Washington 
—Maryland; Baltimore—New Jersey; Hacken- 
ack, Montclair, Plainfield, Ridgewood, 
Rutherford, Summit, Trenton—New York; 
Albany, Barneveld, Brooklyn Ist, Brooklyn 
4th, Flushing, Hollis, Ithaca, Newburgh, 
New York, (Harlem), Syracuse, Yonkers— 
Pennsylvania; Germantown, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, Philadelphia — North Carolina; 
arlotte—South Carolina; Charleston — 
Virginia; Arlington, Charlottesville, Lynch- 

g, Richmond. ~- 


SOUTHWESTERN: Oklahoma; Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa—Tennessee; Memphis, 
Knoxville—Texas; Brownsville, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio. 


WESTERN: Illinois; Bloomington, Chi- 
cago, (Beverly), (First), (Free Religious 
Fellowship ), Evanston, Geneva, Shelbyville, 
Urbana — Indiana; Fort Wayne, Hobart, In- 
dianapolis — Iowa; Iowa City, — Kansas; 
Topeka — Kentucky; Louisville, (First), 
Clifton—Michigan; Ann Arbor, Detroit, Jack- 
son—Minnesota; Angora, Duluth, Hanska, St. 
Paul, Virginia—Missouri; St. Louis—Ne- 


braska; Lincoln, Omaha—Ohio; Cincinnati, 
(First), Dayton, Toledo—Wisconsin; Mad- 
ison. 


PACIFIC: British Columbia; Vancouver— 
Arizona; Phoenix, Tucson—Oregon; Eugene, 
Portland—California; Berkeley, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Palo Alto, Sacramento, San 
Jose, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, Stockton— 
Washington; Blaine. 

ICELANDIC: Manitoba; Arborg, Arnes, 
Lundar, Riverton—Saskatchewan; Wynyard. 

UNASSIGNED: Florida; Orlando & Win- 
ter Park—Church of the Larger Fellowship. 


FELLOWSHIP UNITS: Northport, IN Xes, 
Monroe, N. C., Lehigh Valley, Pa., Fairfield 
County Conn., Laguna Beach, Calif., San 
Gabriel Valley, Calif., Mercer Island, Wash., 
Richland, Wash., Gtillwater, Okla., Baw 
mont, Texas, Maryville, Tenn., Bowling 
Green, Ohio, Ames, Iowa, W. Lafayette, 
Ind., Boulder, Colo., Bloomington, Ind., 
South Bend, Ind., Balboa, Canal Zone, 
Baldwin, N. Y., Princeton, N. J., Birming- 
ham, Mich., Hamilton, Ontario. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL: Within 
the first month and a half during which Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Minister-at-Large of the ava 
had taken up residence in Palo Alto, Calif., 
the church had more than doubled in mem- 
bership and tripled in attendance, according 
to a recent note from Mrs. Warren Hall, 
secretary of the Board of Trustees. The en- 
tire church had been reorganized and faced 
ahead with unbounded enthusiasm. Rev. 
and Mrs. Lon Ray Call were described as 
miracle-makers in the Palo Alto report. 


OPPOSE SEGREGATION: Recently The 
Commission against Jim Crow in Military 
Service and Training held a public hearing at 
the Community Church, New York. Rev. 
Donald Harrington and Norman Thomas 
tooks turns as chairman. The witnesses: 
war veterans. ‘Their testimony was sober 
and restrained. The isolation of small Negro 
units among white contingents in overseas 
areas and without contact with the native 
population was stressed time and again. 
Segregation carried into foreign countries 
resulted both in startled amazement at its 
existence in democratic America and in a 
slow penetration into the minds of other 
peoples to whom it had been foreign be- 
fore. Siniilar hearings will be held in 
various cities and the testimony will be 
submitted to President Truman. In his 
finishing speech, Rev. Harrington stressed 
the guilt of the white race and its obliga- 
tions in sharing the fight against’it. In the 
name of the Community Church he con- 
tributed $50 to the Commission and ex- 
pressed hope that it would achieve the 


Grass Roots Support Seen for Appeal 
As Local Groups Discuss Campaign Plans 


Wherever a small group of Unitarians 
gathers these days, a favorite subject is the 
United Unitarian Appeal for 1949-50, and 
ways and means by which its success can 
be assured. This was illustrated recently 
at Hancock Point, Me., when a small group 
gathered at the instigation of Dwight H. 
Allen, member of the Board of Directors 
of the ava, and Mrs. James Denton. One 
of the first ideas to emerge from the dis- 
cussion was the importance of face to face 
presentation of information about the United 
Appeal. It was felt that in spite of all 
the printed material in The Register, the 
Packet, and various pamphlets, there is still 
a lack of information among individual Uni- 
tarians as to what the “denominational 


final abolishment of segregation in the 
Armed Forces.—ERNA VON PUSTAU. 
problems, triumphs, facts, figures, needs, 


desires and the immediate requirements” 
are. While the printed mate srial has been 
felt to be important, the ministers and lay- 
men present at the Hancock Point meeting 
felt that a great increase in the person-to- 
person technique should be employ red, and 
the meeting approved a slogan, “Each one, 
teach one.” Later the idea was added that 
each one might teach one or two hundreds 
at atime. Attending the meeting were Rev. 
Reuel W. Beach, Hay. Karl M. Chworowsky, 
Dwight H. Allen, Stella S. Allen, Rachael 
Stoneham, Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, Rev. 
David B. Parker, Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, 
Jr., Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Rev. George A. 
Riley, Sally H. Denton and James Denton. 
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Dr. Dieffenbach Becomes Minister Emeritus 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who has been 
a Unitarian minister for nearly 40 years, and 
minister of the unique Unitarian Church of 
the Larger Fellowship since its inception, re- 
tired this month from his official duties, al- 
though not from the ministry. 

Under Dr. Dieffenbach’s leadership the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship has grown 
from a score of enthusiastic Unitarians to a 
total, over the five years, of more than 1500 
members who have contributed more than 
$20,000 in support of the church and who 
have donated to the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal more than $13,000. 

His place as minister of the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship will be taken by Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, director of the de- 
partment of the Ministry of the ava. 

Appointed as the new clerk of the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship is Munroe Hus- 
bands, director of Fellowship. In many in- 
stances the activities of the uctr and the 
newly organized Fellowship Units overlap: 
some members of the uctr have already or- 
ganized separate Fellowships in their com- 
munities. 

Immediate plans for the future have not 
been formulated by Dr. Dieffenbach; but he 
told The Register that he intends to remain 
active—a fact which no one who knew him 
could possibly have doubted. As a liberal 
leader of national reputation, Dr. Dieffen- 
bach has filled many important posts. He 
was formerly religion editor of the Boston 
Transcript and for fifteen years was editor 
of The Christian Register. He's accredited 
with having initiated Religious Book Week 
in Boston, and is the founder of the Inter- 
faith Fellowship of Ministers and Rabbis. 
He was a delegate to the World Conference 
of Churches at Oxford in 1937, is a member 
of the American Newspaper Guild, and has 
for many years been editor of The Wayside 
Community Pulpit. 

Under his leadership, members of the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship 
have joined the church from every state in 
the Union, every province of Canada, and a 
dozen foreign countries. Dr. Dieffenbach’s 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 


monthly ministerial letters have been land- 
marks in the lives of thousands of these 
people. 

Dr. Dieffenbach is the author of Religious 
Liberty, The Great American Illusion. For 
the past several years he has been Editorial 
Director of the Beacon Press and of the 
Division of Publications of the ava. 


Rev. Dan H. Fenn, left, takes the place 
of Dr. Dieffenbach as minister of the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. Clerk 
is Munroe Husbands, right. ; 


AUY Hold Continental Convention In Canada 


From June 25 to July 2 the first avy Con- 
vention in Canada was held at Geneva Park, 
Ontario, on the shores of Lake Couchiching. 
Eighty avuy’ers were present at the Annual 
Continental meeting of the organization. A 
successful equalization plan enabled many 
youth to come from the distant areas of the 
West Coast and the Southwest who could 
not have come without it. The Conference 
grounds belong to the ymca. 

One of the features of the Convention was 
the Unitarian Ideas discussion groups. After 
an introduction into this topic by Rev. Paul 
Henniges, Director of Avy, each youth par- 
ticipated in a discussion group in one of the 
following areas. Unitarian idea of: Universe, 
Man, Church, Establishing Religious Truth, 
and Right and Wrong. The leaders were: 


Rey. Cameron, Rey. Henniges, Rev. Jenkins, 


Rev. Canfield, and Mr. Handford. At the 
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end of the week each group presented to the 
Convention a summary of their explorations. 
These statements will be used in local groups 
throughout the coming year as program aids. 

The five Convention Commissions pre- 
sented a series of resolutions to the floor of 
the Convention. The commissions, chaired 
by avy’ers, came forth with, among others, 
the following resolutions. The Unitarian 
Affairs Commission stated that, “we recog- 
nize the fact that avy must actively partici- 
pate in the vua for our own welfare. There- 
fore we recommend that avy develop an 
education and action program involving 
three groups: conferences and conventions, 
local groups, and Council members.” The 
High School Commission moved, “that a 
Continental High School Guild of five mem- 
bers be established. This committee is to 
act as a coordinator and policy making body 


for the high school groups.” The Channi 
Foundation recommended a change in 
Continental Committee of that organizatio 
and also recommended the disbandment 
the regional committees in existence, wi 
the exception of the New England commi 
tee, in favor of a greater number of co 
mittees responsible to smaller areas. 
Coordinations Commission moved th 
“whereas, many Unitarians believe that ther} 
are large areas of basic agreement betwee 
Unitarians and Universalists, and there 
many successful Universalist-Unitarian joi 
congregations and youth groups, and man 
Unitarians are looking forward to a unite 
liberal church, and the following would b 
an effective means of becoming bett 
acquainted with the members of the uyF an 
of increasing the scope of the cooperation 
between auy and vyr: therefore be it re 
solved that the avy invite the uyF to hold it 
1951 Convention at the same time and i 
the same place as. the avy Convention.” Th 
Social Action Commission recommende 
social action projects in the following fields 
FEPC, Southern and Northern discriminatio 
practices, Public Health, Welfare Work 
Work projects, World Understanding, Inter. 
faith understanding, and Education. 


For the first time in the memory of avy’er 
there was a contested Presidential election 
At the climax of a spirited campaign, and a 
very close election Charles Eddis, Toronto. 
was elected avy President for the coming 
year. Also elected officers were Peter Raible. 
Vice-President; Shirley Bayreuther, Secre- 
tary; and Curt Lord, Treasurer. 


The Convention banquet had many high- 
lights. The avy Director after a few open- 
ing words asked for a testimony of Avy ac- 
tivity from Dave Dawdy. Then the Director 
again took the floor and delivered an origi- 
nal poem titled, “The Mighty Tribal Con- 
vocation.” A surprise package was delivered 
by Jane Wilson to the auy’ers present wher 
she announced that the Council had ap- 
pointed Leon Hopper to be auy’s Field Sec- 
retary. The response of those present wa: 
spontaneous. Rey. Jenkins ended the gather- 
ing with a speech titled, “Be Yourself.” 

There were also five workshops at the 
Convention, they were: worship, building 
local groups, drama, marriage, and news: 
paper. 

The avy’ers who attended the meeting be: 
came more aware of what they believed, anc 
the responsibilities that they have. In thei 
discussions and commissions they attemptec 
to find out how they could be carried out 
and they left the Convention with the ides 
that they could and would be carried out ir 
their local groups. 

LEON HOPPEE 


IN ONE YEAR: Since Rey. Frank Holme: 
took up his duties as minister of the Uni 
tarian church in Oklahoma City a year ago 
87 new members have joined the church 
The average attendance for the year was 19 
as compared to 121 the year before. Wher 
church closed for the summer, the atten 
dance was 226, Behind these figures is : 
spirit of enthusiasm and pride in the local 
national, and international Unitarian pro- 
gram which no figures could possibly reflect 


By their contributions, Unitarians recog- 


In a period of only a few weeks this sum- 
mer, 2,541 individuals contributed a total 


assure uninterrupted continuation of its pro- 
gram and success for the initial phase of its 
$408,000 campaign. 


Such a heart-warming immediate response 


would be forthcoming, but also that the 
friends of the Unitarian Service Committee 
e ould not permit the balance of the cam- 
| paign to fail. 

_ By far the greatest number of the 2,541 
‘ gifts were in modest amounts. It is obvious 
| from letters accompanying gifts that many 
| contributions were made at a sacrifice to the 

individual. 


j Typical of the heartening response was 
“that by a Massachusetts Alliance which con- 

tributed $50 earmarked to send its president 
to Star Island Alliance Week. The presi- 
_ dent asked that the money be given to the 

usc to help in the emergency. The Alliance 
branch voted in accord. 

To date the response is most encouraging. 
If, however, the Service Committee is to 
achieve its objective of $408,000, it is nec- 
essary for all Unitarians to contribute to the 
support of the Committee to insure its future, 
It is the hope that every Unitarian will want 
to become a member of the Committee. 

Seventy-five churches have committed 
themselves to a membership campaign in the 
fall and the organization of local usc chap- 


Under the leadership of Rev. 


of whom 225 were there for the full time. 
Institute of Religious Liberals: Unitarian and Universalist. 


are present for the group picture. 
versalist churches of America. 
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USC Appeal Reaches $90,500 


ters. The Committee anticipates that all 
churches during the coming season will plan 
some sort of organized procedure so that 
each Unitarian will have an opportunity to 
share in the work of the usc. 

During the years, the Service Committee 
both at home and abroad has enhanced the 
reputation of the Unitarian movement. Bays 
in the medical libraries of the universities of 
Freiburg and Heidelberg, which were visited 
by usc medical missions, now are named 
Unitarian medical libraries. In many in- 
stances persons whom the Committee has 
helped have become interested in the Uni- 
tarian cause. 

Within the last few days the two-month 
program of refresher courses for pe physi- 
cians, dentists and pharmacists in Germany 
was concluded. This project was organized 
by the usc at the request of the International 
Refugee Organization, which appropriated 
$50,000 for the purpose. 

Results of the pp mission will not be fully 
realized until these homeless people are re- 
settled in the United States or in other coun- 
tries. An indication, however, of the respect 
with which the medical missions are held 
was expressed last month by the Department 
of State, when a top-ranking official wrote, 
“Many United States Public Health Service 
physicians who have been in Europe re- 
cently, return with glowing praises of the 
work done by your organization.” 

During the summer, the Service Commit- 
tee also was able to sponsor an education 
and child-care institute in Germany because 
of earmarked contributions. As has been 
true in the past, this project, as well as the 
medical mission, reflected to the credit of 
Unitarians everywhere. 

RAYMOND B. BRAGG 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a, m. : 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES. 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.’’ Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins D.D. Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 


kill M.A. (Mus.) Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services 11:00 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 am. to 6 p.m. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


Laurence C. 


Hotel Belleoue 
On Bearon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


Peter Samsom, the Camp Seeley Unitarian Conference this summer had 297 people enrolled, 
This was the first Annual Family Conference sponsored by the Pacific-Southwest 


The photograph shows the alert and interesting faces of those who 
Lecturer for the General Conference was Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, superintendent of Uni- 
Dr. Laurance Plank, minister of the Phoenix Unitarian church, gave the vesper talks; heading 
the Young Peoples Conference were Rev. Richard Kuch, dean, minister of the Unitarian church in Fort Worth; Dr. Plank; and 
Rev: Harold Schmidt, minister of the People’s Church of San Fernando Valley. The Women’s Conference was led by Mrs. 
A. K. Evans, Pacific Coast regional director of the General Alliance; Mrs. Lon R. Call and Mrs. Sheldon Shepherd. 1 
the Conference for Unitarian Fellowships were Rev. Lon R. Call, minister-at-large of the ava; Rev. Frank Ricker, Pacific Coast 
director; and Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of the Unitarian church at Los Angeles. , 
ference was led by Rev. Douglas Frazier, dean, of All Souls Church, Riverside; Dr. Lee Gladden, psychology professor of 
Riverside Junior College; Robert C. Friend, education director of the Unitarian church in Los Angeles; and Kenneth Hutchin- 
son of All Souls Church, Riverside. The Men’s Conference was led by Winslow Sisson of Tucson and the Sunday church 
_ service was conducted by Mr. Kuch. Mr. Frazier was elected dean for the forthcoming year. 


Heading 


The Religious Education Con- 
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First Unitarian society formed in New Mexico 


For the first time in history, a formal Uni- 
tarian society has been gathered in the 
state of Mexico, At the July 24th meeting 
of the United Liberal Fellowship (Non- 
Sectarian ), the members voted unanimously 
to become the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Albuquerque. Not only is this the first Fel- 
lowship to have been gathered in a state in 
which no Unitarian church now exists, but 
also it is the first organized non-sectarian 
group to apply for membership in the Asso- 
ciation. With its application was forwarded 
a set of by-laws, the names of the elected 
officers and a contribution to the Associa- 
tion; also an order for twenty-five of the 
new Unitarian Fellowship Hymn and Service 
Books. The story behind this newest Fel- 
lowship actually began five months ago. 

The Director of Fellowships, Munroe Hus- 
bands, had tried for months to interest one 
of the few known Unitarians living in Albu- 
querque to take the initiative in organizing 
a Fellowship—no success. Indirectly, on the 
first of April, a leader was found. Felix B. 
Arnold, a high school principal in suburban 
Albuquerque, had written Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter, Leader of the Church of the 
Human Spirit, New York, stating that he 
was “thinking of trying to organize a group 
of religious liberals.” Dr. Potter forwarded 
the letter to President Eliot of the A.v.a., 
who in turn passed it on to the Fellowship 
Director. A lively correspondence was de- 
veloped between Boston and Albuquerque, 
and all possible assistance was forwarded 
Mr. Arnold. The organizational work, local 
publicity, ete. was done by Felix Arnold. 
He began by inserting advertisements in the 
newspapers, the first of which read: “Men 
and women of liberal beliefs are forming 
non-theological religious group in Aubuquer- 
que. If loyal to no church or creed, send 
name for information. ...” The results, it 


John P. Marquand, 
left, Pulitzer prize 
author of “The Late 
GeorgeApley,” 
points out to Albert 
Fowler of Newbury- 
port a detail of a 
painting of the New- 
buryport Unitarian 
Church now being 
restored. Marquand, 
according to illustra- 
ted articles in the 
Boston Post and Bos- 
ton Herald, is serv- 
ing as chairman of 
the Steeple Commit- 
tee and recently de- 
livered a sermon in 
the church as part of 
a Steeple Sunday 
program. The new 


steeple will be an exact replica of the original built in 1801, called by Architect Ralph 
Adams Cram, “the most beautiful wooden spire in the world.” Minister. of the church 


is Rev. Heinz Rettig. ° 
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was reported, were encouraging. Toward 
the end of April a dozen persons had ex- 
pressed an interest (the minority being Uni- 
tarians). Meetings were then held and they 
began by discussing “Three Types of Liberal 
Religious Organization” (Ethical Societies, 
Unitarian Societies and Community 
Churches). 

Frank Ricker, Pacific Coast Regional Di- 
rector, was informed of the potential Fel- 
lowship and offered to stop off to meet with 
the group while en route to the May meet- 
ings—about thirty persons attended. Mr. 
Ricker reported that more than half of the 
members endorsed Unitarianism. 

At the end of May the group arranged 
for a definite meeting place and regular 
weekly meetings. Their next step was to 
invite Rev. 
Unitarian church in El] Paso as their guest 
on Sunday evening, June 19th. More than 
fifty persons turned out to hear Mr. Manker, 
seventy-five per cent of whom stated Uni- 
tarianism as their religious preference. 

Then, one month later, the decision was 
unanimously made to request membership 
in the a.u.aA. The “Five Principles” were 
stated as their purpose. The elected officers 
are: Felix Arnold, Leader; O. L. Pembroke, 
Assistant Leader; Mrs. E. B. Bergquist, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Miss Mary Benham and 
Mr. Hubert Sheriff, Members at Large of the 
Executive Committee. .Each member signs 
the Fellowship Declaration of Intention, 
which is: 

I wish to join the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Albuquerque, to share in its 
study, work and worship, and to ad- 
vance its purpose. I understand that 
by this act Iam not in any way limit- 
ing my freedom either of thought or 
conscience, nor am I surrendering 
ideals or convictions which I now 


Charles C. G. Manker of the’ 


value, I wish to receive the inspira- 

tion which the group offers and, in 

return, will do my part to strengthen 
it and to extend the influence of liberal 
religion. : 

With the admission of the Unitehian F ele 
lowship of Albuquerque into the Association 
one more state will have been removed from 
the “black list” (having no Unitarian soci-— 
ety within its boundaries). The next <7 
vance will be into South Dakota. 


REVEREND H. SUMNER MITCHELL: 
On August 8th, H. Sumner Mitchell died 
suddenly at his summer home in Brookfield 
Massachusetts. He never wanted to retire 
and he never had to. His death came as he’ 
would have wanted it, while he was still 
the active minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Sanford, Maine. His whole life was 
bound up in the ministry and so he was 
an ideal minister. 

Mitchell was born in in Warren, Massa- 
chusetts in 1874. His professional education 
was received at Meadville and Harvard. He 
was ordained by the now disbanded Church 
at Milbury, Massachusetts in 1896. Beside 
short pastorates in Westborough and Pea- 
body, he served fifteen years at Keene, N. H., 
nine years at Brattleboro, Vermont, and for 
the last eighteen years at Sanford, Maine, 
Here his appeal as a true and consistent lib- 
eral was to young and old alike. Under 
his ministry the Church filled a place of 
vigorous leadership in the community. 

The strength of our Churches and the 
vigor of their religious life depends upon 
such parish ministers. Our whole feleweaa 
is weakened by his death. 
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LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 
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